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\ Every 
Niece and Nephew 
of Uncle Sam \ 


should be deeply interested in what he has said about 









































fh 0° soda crackers, because they are the one food with which 
| all of them are familiar. 
\ Uncle Sam has given out figures showing that soda \ 
crackers are richer in nutriment and body-building elements, _ 


properly proportioned, than any food made from flour. 


This is saying much for common soda crackers, and 
much more for Uneeda Biscuit, because they are 
y soda crackers of the best quality. They are baked better \ 
\ —more scientifically. They are packed better—more \v 
cleanly. The damp, dust and odorproof package retains 
all the goodness: and nutriment of the wheat, all the 
freshness of the best baking, all the purity of the 


y\ cleanest bakeries, iS 
\ Your Uncle Sam has shown what food he thinks 
best for his people. His people have shown that they 
think Uneeda Biscuit the best of that food, nearly 
400,000,000 packages having already been consumed, 


Uneeda Biscuit 
¢€ i 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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HERE was amazement 
in the village when it 
L| became known that 


Lydia Maxfield would not take 
boarders this year. The news 
got abroad at the sewing-circle, 
and everybody was immediately 
aware that Lydia had ‘‘fallen 
off’? lately, although nobody 
had previously commented upon 
it. 

Amanda Parrish, Lydia’s 
next-door neighbor and bosom 
friend, dropped in on her way 
home to interview Lydia and learn the worst. 
The narrow pathway between the borders of 
old-fashioned flowers was in its usual trim, 
well-swept condition ; no fallen leaves or untidy 
weeds ever disgraced Miss Lydia’s garden, and 
under the shade of the old elms the place was 
distinctly and quaintly attractive. 

It had always been popular with the summer 
boarders, whether on its own account or on 
account of Miss Lydia’s capable housekeeping, 
and Lydia, dwelling alone, had seemed to wel- 
come them as a break in the monotony no less 
than as an accretion to her income. 

‘She has been lookin’ kind of peaked this 
spring,’”’? thought Amanda. ‘‘Goodness me! 
I’d miss Lyddy if anything was to happen to 
her!’’ 

They had been children, schoolmates, young 
girls together, and Amanda might be said to 
be Lydia’s sole confidante. It was such an 
intimacy as often exists between a strong, 
self-reliant nature and an amiable, dependent 
one. 

‘That you, Amanda?’’ called a clear voice 
from within. ‘‘Come right in! I got my lap 
full of sewing. ’’ 

Amanda stepped in through the narrow hall 
to the room on the right, where Lydia sat 
before a sewing-table, spread with patterns. 

‘‘Well,’’? said Amanda, breathlessly, sinking 
into a rocking-chair, ‘‘I’m glad you’re so’s you 
can be about. From what Mrs. Snow said, I 
didn’t know but what I’d find you laid up. 
She said you weren’t taking any boarders, you 
were so miserable. ’’ 

Lydia laughed, a cheerful, hearty laugh. 
Beside her Amanda, for all her rotundity, looked 
somehow feeble. Lydia held herself so erect 
that she seemed tall, and in spite of her angu- 
larity, she was not ill-looking. Her thick brown 
hair was drawn tightly back from her face, and 
she wore a severely plain chocolate - colored 
gingham, which made her look sallow ; but her 
features were fine and she did not seem older 
than her years, except for her tired eyes and 
the drawn lines about her mouth. 

‘Oh, I’m not so’s but what I can do as much 
as most folks,’’ she replied. ‘‘But it’s a true 
word about the boarders. I’m not going to have 
them, nor yet mealers this year.’’ 

“What on earth’s the matter?’’ Amanda 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘Ain’t you feeling well?’’ 

Miss Lydia let the breadth she was cutting 
fall, and poised her scissors idly a moment. 

“No, I’m not, and that’s the fact. I ain’t to 
Say sick, but I feel all sort of peaked. I don’t 
seem to care whether the house is red up or 
not, and most mornings I feel as if I’d as soon 
lie in bed as get up. And there doesn’t any- 
thing seem to relish any more. If there’s one 
thing I do brag about it’s my cooking, specially 
my baked beahs and brown bread; but I 
declare, the last hadn’t any more taste than saw- 
dust. It’s been going on that way ever since 
before Christmas, and the other day I got so 
bothered I went to the doctor. ’’ 

‘“What’d he say??? demanded Amanda. 

“Oh, he said 1 needed a change. Said if I 
went on cooking for a houseful all summer I’d 
be laid up in earnest by fall. ’? 

“O Lyddy! Are you going away? Where 
to? ” cried Amanda, excitedly. 

_. Yes and no.’ Lydia gave her a droll look. 
+ am and I ain’t. I don’t know exactly as 
a’d call it going away.’’ 

‘Lydia Maxfield,”’ cried Amanda, in sus- 

“nse beyond bearing, ‘‘do speak out plain!”’ 
Well, I suppose you might as well know 
st as last. I got a lot of cirenlars and things 
vm the doctor, and tried to make up my mind 
here Td go, but come to study the matter, 
cy all cost more than I felt able to pay, and 
lew I'd be homesick the very first day out; 

{ set myself to think how I could get a 
ge without going away from home, and 
“© ‘ong and the short of it is—I’m going to be 

°Wn summer boarder this year.’’ 


“Lydia Maxfield,’ gasped Amanda, “are 
vou crazy 2”? 


Well, don’t all the city folks pay well to | 


ne here? That proves the air must be good. 


— ‘lon’t they all rave about the scenery? I’ve 
won em talk. There’s that big guest-room 
“08s the hall—the same I let to Miss 









| done before. 
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ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


THEY SHUT AND LOCKED THE FRONT DOOR. 


down from Boston last year. Well, I’m going 
to let it to myself this year. I’m going to shut 
| up the rest of the house, same as I would if I 
| went away, and not go near it till I get through 
boarding. ’’ 

‘* Lydia Maxfield, you’ll never be able!’’ 
**Won’t 1?”’ 


to be.’’ 

**But what’ll you do all the time?’’ 

**Oh, just what they all do when they come 
here—go out fishing and rowing, spend half my 
| day down by the river, and tother half up at 
| the pines; and read all I want to,—I never get 
| time for reading, summers,—and I calculate to 
visit considerable. I’ll have Hiram Cutts hitch 
up and drive me round to the neighbors. I don’t 
get round once in three years now. I’ll just 
act as if I was boarding.’’ 

‘*But what’ll you eat?’’ 

*‘Oh, I guess I won’t starve. You know the 
porch at the end of the house? I’m having it 
wired in and my oil-stove put there, and Mary 
Cutts is coming to wash and do most of my 
cooking in exchange for vegetables. I planted 
a whole lot, thinking of boarders. Hiram’s 
going to tend to them and the chickens. But 
when the weather’s good I’ll picnic, same as 
my boarders did. Maybe I’ll take a meal or 
two down-town.’’ 

**And how long do you calculate to stay?’’ 
said Amanda, with mild sarcasm. 

‘All August and maybe part of September. 
I’d go sooner, but I’m having Miss Miller make 
| me up some clothes, and she can’t have them 
This is one. How do you like 
it?’’ and Miss Lydia held up the breadth of 
blue alpaca, on which Amanda’s eyes had been 
often fixed with secret wonder. 

‘Lydia Mazfield! Well, if I ever! 
getting new gowns to stay at home in!’’ 

‘*Well, you see, I didn’t mean to have much 





You 


| at first, but somehow I got into the spirit of it.’’ 
| There was a glint in Miss Lydia’s eyes. 
| hadn’t had a new thing since before father 
Mason | died. I’m having a short skirt,—same as they | 


sey 


Miss Lydia’s lips folded tightly. | 
‘*T will unless I’m stricken, which I don’t hope | 


| if I were going away.’’ 





all do,—and some shirt-waists—I told her to | 
make ’em just as she would for the mountains 
or the shore, and they’re real dressy; and I’m 


| having my old challis fixed over with large | 


sleeves, and a hat with a veil tied round it. | 
I’m making out a list of things for the trank —’’ | 
“The trunk! You ain’t going to pack to 
go across the hall, Lydia Maxfield ?’’ | 
‘*Yes,Iam. I’m going to do just as I would | 
‘*Well, I never in my life!’’ said Amanda, | 
feebly. ‘‘You’ll be a laughing-stock.’’ 
‘**Twon’t be the first time nor yet the last, 
I guess, that fools have laughed at wiser folks,’’ 
said Lydia, defiantly, ‘‘and I won’t begrudge 
them their laughs if I get my health back.’’ 
**T’ll come over just as often as I can and 
set with you and help with the sewing and | 
packing,’’ said Amanda, ‘‘and I’ll come and see 
you off,’’ she added, with a helpless laugh. 
‘*But of all the ridiculous —’’ 


| 
| 





**Come to see her in the light, she does look 
peaked,’’ she soliloquized, departing, ‘‘and she | 
ain’t had much fun since she was a girl, either. | 


the breathless daily conferences with the village | 
| need ever know. 


I shouldn’t wonder but ’twould do her good.’’ 
She was as good as her word herself, and in 


dressmaker, came to lose all sense of absurdity. 

‘* Lydia Maxfield’s doings’’ had run the 
gauntlet of a nine days’ wonder and comment 
in the village, but as Lydia was quite unmoved, 
and was generally popular, there were not 
wanting those who began to concede her ‘‘some 
sense’’ in the matter. 

The momentous day arrived. 


put away in camphor, 
covered with paper and the furniture shrouded. 
Lydia was tired out, but the excitement had 
put color into her cheeks. 

“*There,’’ she said, as she and Amanda fast- 
ened up the last shutters and Hiram Cutts 
shouldered the trunk,—Lydia was to carry a 
valise,—‘‘l declare, I feel’s if I was going to 
St. Louis!’’ 


They shut and locked the front door, and | 





| gencies. 
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preceded by Hiram with the 
trunk,—Miss Lydia had insisted 
upon its being carried round out- 
side,—walked across to the side 
door, which Lydia unlocked. A 
step beyond the square hall they 
found themselves in the guest- 
chamber. 

It was a large room, with a 
big four-poster bed and white 
curtains, and a general air of 
disuse. Miss Lydia moved 
about, opening the window and 
changing the chairs. ‘‘ You can 
set the trunk here, Hiram—alongside this win- 
dow. I had this room papered for Miss Mason 
two years ago, so it’s all fresh and clean.’’ 
She looked about with satisfaction. 

Left to herself, Miss Lydia closed the door 
carefully, removed as carefully her hat and veil, 
which latter she pinned to the pincushion, and 
then proceeded to unpack and make herself 
comfortable. She took out her toilet articles, 
and hung the new dresses painstakingly away 
in the clothes-press. When she had done all 
she could, she sat down by the window in the 
rocking-chair, and rocked. She was tired enough 
to rest, had she known how. She even leaned 
back in the chair and closed her eyes, but they 
opened again in a moment. 

**I declare,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘it’ll be 
like a month of Sundays. I’ll go down to the 
library the first thing this afternoon and get 
that novel Miss Mason told me of.’’ Her gaze 
wandered out of the window. ‘‘I never noticed 
how pretty the hills are from here.’’ She 
rocked on, thinking of the clean, darkened 
house at the other end of the hall and how 
Hiram had promised to watch over the poultry 
and garden, and a feeling of rest slowly took 
possession of her. 

In the afternoon, with a sense of adventure, 
Miss Lydia donned the challis and the new 
hat, and armed with the book, strolled down 
to the river. Like most New England women, 
she had a passionate fondness for romances, 
the outward sign of that romance which itself 
lies at the base of all true New England char- 
acter. She found a quiet nook by the riverside, 
where many other boarders were strolling or 
fishing. Occasionally a canoe or rowboat full 
of young people went by. Miss Lydia eyed 
them all with sympathy. She felt one of them, 
in her big sleeves and loose skirt. 

The river air was refreshingly cool, and the 
afternoon flew away. Miss Lydia was amazed 
to find herself thinking with pleasure of the 
supper to which Amanda had invited her. 

‘*Well,’’ she thought, as she walked home, 
‘*it’s been a mystery to me how summer folks 
managed to get through their time, with nothing 
to do, but 1 can see now easy enough.’’ 

Amanda received her cordially. 

**T declare, Lyddy Maxfield, I’d never know 
you! If you don’t look just like the city 
folks!’’ she exclaimed. 

Amanda’s own boarders were present, two of 
the boating contingent. Amanda introduced 
them. 

‘*We saw you down by the river this after- 
noon,’’ said Mrs. Grannis. ‘‘ You are boarding 
here, too? Isn’t it picturesque—so primitive!’’ 

Lydia explained, and Mr. and Mrs. Grannis, 
being young people, were infinitely diverted, 
and at once invited Lydia to row with them 
the next day. Altogether, the first day had 
passed very pleasantly. She went to bed feeling 





| miles away from the old house, and prepared 


herself for a sleepless night. 

**T declare!’’ she exclaimed, as she looked to 
see if everything was in readiness for emer- 
‘If I haven’t forgotten one of my 
bedroom slippers !’’ 

Now Miss Lydia was the slave of custom. 
She had worn those slippers through years 
of nursing and plodding about the house at 
night. A moment of great temptation a’sailed 
her. It would be so easy to slip through that 
chamber door and get the missing one; no one 
For an instant she stood irreso- 
lute; then her New England conscience awoke. 

‘*Lydia Maxfield! 1 guess you’d know,’’ 
she said to herself, sternly. ‘‘ You’re not going 
through that door. What’d you do if it were 
Saratogy? I guess you’d just hop about in 


|one, the best you could,’’ and therewith she 
The whole 
house had been swept, the blankets and curtains | 
the looking - glasses | 


grimly thrust one foot into the solitary slipper 
and so managed to circumnavigate the room. 
She slid between the cool, lavendered sheets 
with a sigh of comfort. She missed her accus- 
tomed humps and hollows, however, and twisted 


| uneasily for a time. 


**?*Tain’t so comfortable as my own bed,’’ 
she decided. ‘‘But I guess it’s as good as I 
could expect to find away from home,’’ she 
added, with a smile, and then she fell into a 
refreshing slumber. 

The next morning’s sun awoke her—a whole 
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hour later than her active wont, she was 
amazed to discover. It took her a moment to 
recall that no duties awaited her; then she 
rose and dressed, donning the short skirt and 
one of the new shirt-waists. 

‘*Clothes do make a difference,’’ she thought, 
as she furtively loosened the still thick hair 
under the sailor straw hat which Amanda 
had persuaded her was the proper thing for 
mornings. 

Thus dressed, she issued forth, nobly resisting 
the temptation to see for herself how the chickens 
were prospering. Mary Cutts had the water 
already boiling in the kettle, and Miss Lydia 
sat down for the first time in years to a breakfast 
she had not cooked. 

After breakfast she went rowing, according 
to her agreement with Amanda’s boarders. 
She was too capable not to prove a good oars- 
woman, and by noon she had blistered both 
hands and enjoyed herself immensely. 

‘*‘] haven’t rowed since I was a girl,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and not much then. There’s always too 
much work for girls to do about a farm, and 
mother was never strong.’’ 

“IT saw you out on the river, Lyddy—with 
Mis’ Grannis,’’ Hiram Cutts lingered to say 
that evening, as he brought the fresh milk. 

‘Yes, I rowed a good piece. Harder than 
sweeping, I call it, but it’s good exercise and 
it gives you an appetite. I haven’t been so 
hungry for six months. ’’ 

‘*You ought to learn to ride a bicyele,’’ said 
Hiram. 

‘Il don’t know but I may come to’t,’’ said 
Lydia, with a queer smile, ‘‘It’s amazing 
how natural I seem to take to foolishness.’’ 

‘*Well, you’re looking a heap better already,’’ 
said Hiram, with a glance of admiration. 

“*It seems a pretty foolish way for a person 
of my years to be putting in time,’’ responded 
Miss Lydia, ‘‘but I feel some’s I used to 
when I was a girl, when we used to go skating 
and sledding and all that. You remember, 
Hiram ?’’ 

‘‘Guess I do.’? Hiram set down the pail and 
leaned on the bars, contemplating her. He 
had been used to seeing Lydia daily all his 
life, for he had always done the chores since 
old Mr. Maxfield became an invalid, but it was 
many years since he had thought of Lydia as 
young. Now it occurred to him that she was 
not really old. She had been a handsome girl; 
she was handsome now, he thought. 

‘‘The fact is, you haven’t ever had your 
share of fun, Lyddy,’’ he said, earnestly, 
moved by sudden sympathy. 

‘*Well, I dare say I’ve had as much as was 
good for me. Judging by what I see of myself, 
I’m afraid 1’d have been frivolous if I hadn’t 
been called early to take care of pa and ma.’’ 

‘*I don’t know as it’s any foolisher to take 
what happiness comes along than tother way,’’ 
said Hiram. ‘‘There’s bound to be plenty of 
trouble; maybe we stand it all the better for 
having a little fun as we go.’’ 

‘*Maybe that’s why men always will have 
it,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘and I don’t say but what 
they’re right. Anyway, I don’t calculate to 
go on any more just as I have been doing. 
And I don’t know but I’d try a bicycle, if I 
knew where to get one.’’ 

“Il know,”’ said Hiram. ‘‘Mary’s. She 
doesn’t ever ride it mornings. I’ll bring it down 
to the river road every morning, and nobody 
will be the wiser till you’ve learned.’’ 

**T don’t know as I’m ashamed of it any,’’ 
said Miss Lydia, but she blushed, for all that. 

Thereafter it was the swiftest month of 
Lydia’s life. She threw herself with energy 
into every kind of pastime into which the 
Grannises and others who grew interested in 
her lured her. She rowed and walked and 
golfed ; she gave several picnics to Amanda and 
her boarders, for which Hiram caught the fish 
and made the fires; she had Hiram ‘‘hitch up’’ 
and drive her to all the distant neighbors within 
a radius of several miles. Only of the bicycle 
lessons she said nothing, until one triumphant 
day at the end of the summer, when she rode 
boldly into Amanda’s very yard. 

It was no longer easy to astonish Amanda, 
but she met this with a gasp. 

‘“‘Why, Lydia Maxfield, you gave me such a 
turn! I wonder what you’ll be doing next!’’ 

‘*]t’s easy when you’ve learned. 1’m going 
to buy me one with my egg-money; then I 
guess I’ll keep my health.’’ 

**You don’t look as if anything much ailed 
you now,’’ returned Amanda, with an involun- 
tary note of admiration in her voice. Lydia’s 
cheeks were dark and rosy with the summer 
-tan; her eyes were bright, and the lines of her 
face were all relaxed. She looked ten years 
younger. 

“Doctor Ball said yesterday he’d like to 
advertise me as a cure. I’m feeling well, and 
I’ve come to tell you I’m going home, ’’ 

“Why, it’s only the fifth! I thought you 
were going to stay till the middle. ’’ 

‘I was, but I guess I’ve fooled long enough. 
1 sleep like a log, and hungry! I tell you, 
some of my own cooking’s going to taste pretty 
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“*T don’t suppose you’ll ever hear of taking 
any more boarders,’’ said Amanda, satirically, 
“now you’ve got so fond of boarding your- 
self??? 

‘*Well, 1 don’t mean to slave as I have done. 
Where’s the sense? 1 mean to do some reading 
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and get about some. As for boarders, I’m | leaving had been exciting, what shall be said 
thinking some of taking a lodger.’’ of the return? 
‘*Youare?’’ Amanda was filled with instant! Amanda had not come, and Lydia was not 
excitement. ‘‘This next summer ?’’ sorry. Hiram and she alone opened the blinds 
‘‘No, this coming winter.’’ Lydia’s voice | and doors and Jet in the flood of sunlight. An 
was peculiar, but Amanda was not discerning. arm of the honeysuckle had grown across one 
‘*There ain’t half the profit in it.’’ window. 
**1 don’t know about that.’’ | ‘*3’ll bring my pruning-shears to-morrow and 
‘‘But on the other hand, it ain’t half the | trim it for you,’’ said Hiram. 
trouble, either.’’ | Lydia looked at her recovered treasures with 
**] don’t know about that, either.’’ | greedy eyes. Never had the house seemed so 
‘*Who you thinking of taking ?’’ | attractive; it was the same and not the same. 
‘‘Well,’’—Lydia faced her friend,—‘‘I sup-| ‘‘I’ve had a splendid time, but my, ain’t I 
pose you might as well know now as any time. glad to get back!’’ she confided to Hiram, with 
It’s Hiram. ’’ |a sigh of contentment. ‘‘You bring the trunk 
‘Hiram? Hiram Cutts! Why, Lydia Max-| right in, Hiram. The doctor wanted me to 
field!’? Then, in another tone, as the truth have a change, and goodness knows, I’ve got 














swept over her in a flood, Amanda added, ‘‘Why, | 


Lydia!’ and, the girl suddenly returning to 
the woman in a second flood of memories, 
‘*Lydia, how romantic! How—O Lydia!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘I seem to have sur- 
prised you considerable, but I guess you’re not 
so surprised as I am.’’ 

**I’m as pleased as pie!’’ returned Amanda, 
with genuine emphasis. ‘‘So’ll every one else 
be. Hiram Cutts is as good as gold.’’ 

Lydia laughed. ‘‘He’s coming for the trunk 
at two, so I must be going. Good-by!’’ 

It was a wonderful home - going. 
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it! I’m changed for life!’’ 

‘*You ain’t sorry, are you?’’ asked Hiram, 
gently. 

‘*No, only I hope I’ll make you comfortable. 
I suppose I’d have made a more domestic wife 
before,’’ she said, soberly. ‘‘Now I’ve. gota 
taste for clothes and gadding. ’’ 

Hiram laughed. ‘‘Maybe you would have, 
but you see, I’d never have found it out. I’m 
not worrying about you making me comfort- 
able, Lyddy,’’ he added, awkwardly, from 
excess of feeling. 

“*Well, I mean to try,’’ she answered. 
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PART ONE. 


Jesse,’’ she said, in a queer, subdued voice. 


‘ik had seen service—the old Cruttenden | the meadow. ‘‘I’m afraid we shall lose it, 


it had occupied its isolated site on the| ‘‘There’s two years’ back interest that your 
lonely Morenus cross-road, a kind of landmark | father couldn’t pay. 


known far and wide. Grandfather Cruttenden 


**T wouldn’t give much for the farm,’’ she 


had built substantially and well, and when, | continued, ‘‘without that meadow. I’d as lief 
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moveaway. And it’s thirty 
years since we began here to- 
gether—your father and I.’’ 

The stout, sunburned 
young fellow threw his 
jacket of home-spun across 
his arm. 

**T think we shall keep it, 
mother,’’ he said, decisively. 
*‘With only fair success we 

t—’? 

** Success |’? interrupted 
the mother, wearily. ‘‘For 
the past ten years we haven’t 
known the meaning of the 
word. This way and that, 
it’s been always the same— 
failure. Your father’s cour- 
age held good till the new 
barn burned. I always 
thought ’twas that that 
killed him.’’ 

She looked away suddenly 
toward the corner of the big 
meadow, where, beneath a 
giant maple, within a neatly 
painted railing, several 
stones glistened white in the 
sunlight. The spot was the 
ancestral plot of the Crut- 
tendens. There was a long 
mound there, and beside it 
two tiny ones—hallowed 
ground to her. 


‘*But,’’ she went on, pres- 


i le ently, ‘‘he wouldn’t have 


THE BIG RAM SEEMING ESPECIALLY TAME AND 


FRIENDLY. 


in 1820, young Jesse Cruttenden, just entering 
his twentieth year, came into the handling of 
the Cruttenden property, the building was still 
in fairly serviceable condition. The great 
chimneys of rough stone stood squarely erect 
over the arches and the big, thirty-pail potash 
kettles. 

Near the potash building were the wide 
sheds, now much dilapidated, where the huge 
piles of ashes had at one time been stored. 

East of the cross-road and stretching back to 
the great Morenus woods was the wide and 
untidily fenced back pasture of Old Matty 
Morenus, who lived just beyond the woods, in 
the old gray stone house. ‘‘Get land, fairly if 
you can—but get it,’’ had long been the Morenus 
motto. Old Matty outranked even his unlovely 
predecessors in his devotion to the ancestral 
creed. But west of the lonely road lay a broad, 
fertile tract of intervale meadow, stretching 
well down toward the Cruttenden homestead. 
It was the pride of the family—the potash 
meadow. 

Martha Cruttenden, now a widow for nearly 
two years, looked wistfully out upon the meadow 
between the clusters of newly budded lilacs. 

“*Your father used to say there was no better 
land in the whole of Kingsley Patent, Jesse.’’ 

‘* Yes, mother,’’ said Jesse Cruttenden, 
“father always called it the heart of the 
farm.’’ 

Martha Cruttenden’s gaze turned for a moment 
to the hill pasture, then to the farm buildings, 
old, but carefully repaired, and then again to 





given up for that if he hadn’t 
been ailing. Your father had 
good courage. There never were any claims 
against the potash meadow till the barn burned, 
with the cattle and hay. Matty Morenus didn’t 
have any hold on it till then. But there! I 
shouldn’t talk that way. Who knows but that 
the tide has turned at last?’’ She smiled up at 
her son faintly. 

“IT hope it has, mother,’’: said the young 
man, cheerfully, ‘‘and I think it has. I have 
one or two good plans afoot. I’m expecting 
much from our flock of merinos; they’re the 
best in the county. The flock already has a 
wide reputation. You see, they’re almost 
thoroughbred. I was lucky to secure Big Moses. 
He cost a lot, but he’s the best merino ram in 
this part of the state—fifteen-sixteenths pure. 
There are two parties up Lion Brook way who 
have almost the same as promised to give me 
their orders — good big ones—for next season 
already.’’? There was a confident ring in the 
young man’s tones. But the mother’s face did 
not brighten. 

‘*Your father tried new blood in the dairy. 
Remember the big shorthorn, Jesse,’’ she said, 
soberly. 

**Yes, I know. We lost him. It might not 
happen again in a lifetime.’’ 

Martha Cruttenden’s gaze again went over 
the homestead farm lingeringly, dwelling long 
on the potash meadow. Presently she said, 
**You—you ain’t thinking that Old Matty’ll 
crowd his claim, Jesse? I’ve heard he’s a 
hard man.’’ 

‘*But you know the payment isn’t due for at 











least a year and a half yet, mother,’’ said the 
son, evasively. 

‘‘I’ve been thinking, too, about those ashes 
that your father bought,’’ went on the mother, 
after a little interval. ‘‘I don’t know what we 
shall do with them now. There must be nearly 
a thousand bushels. ’’ 

Jesse hesitated. ‘‘More than a thousand 
bushels, mother. I’ve bought some more. ’’ 

‘*Bought more, Jesse?’’ The widow looked 
at her son in amazement. ‘‘I’m going to run 
the potash myself, mother,’’ he said, quietly, 
‘with Ben’s help.’’ 

There was an expression on his face that 
inspired his mother with sudden hopefulness. 
**Can you do it, Jesse? Shall you have time?’’ 

**1’ll find time, because it will pay. Father 
had figured on it. Charley Foote told me his 
uncle up in Madison hauled his potash last 
season to Montreal, and brought home in pay- 
ment a four-quart measure of Spanish silver 
dollars, half of it clear profit. Ben is twelve 
now, he’ll help a lot, and I can get Tobe 
Tobias if I get cornered—young Tobe, you 
know. I’ve figured that our flock of merinos, 
with the help of the old potash, will clear the 
meadow. ’’ 

He looked out rather proudly toward the 
upland pasture, where a fine flock of grade 
merinos was grazing. 

That spring was a busy one at the homestead 
farm, but Jesse Cruttenden was not afraid of 
work. His crops were in the ground in good 
season, and he found time besides to repair the 
potash sheds and to provide the big triangular 
leaches with new troughs cut from sections of 
hollow, soft-maple logs. He intended to begin 
work on the great pile of ashes directly after 
corn-planting. Already the row of leaches, 
each with its screen of coarse swale hay in the 
bottom, had been carefully filled, and the water 
was running merrily through the new pump- 
logs laid from Thorny Brook spring. 

It was about corn-planting time when, late 
one afternoon, Matthew Morenus, or ‘‘ Old 
Matty,’’ as he was always called, came slowly 
down from his wood-lot toward the cross-road 
fence, dragging a large dead branch. He was 
doing his spring fence-building, or repairing, 
and doing it in the orthodox Morenus way. 
Nothing new or substantial had for generations 
been built on the premises when the old could 
by any possibility be bolstered into even the 
semblance of serviceable condition. 

Placing the branch on a broken place in the 
old ‘‘worm’’ fence, he surveyed it approvingly. 

‘‘A branch or two more here and there,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘and it’ll do very well, it’l] do very 
well.”? The old man had a queer habit of 
repeating many sentences. 

Then he straightened his bent shoulders an 
gazed with vast satisfaction at the big meadow 
beyond the road. There was a gleam in his 
deep-set eyes and his fingers clutched eagerly at 
the stout stick that he always carried. 

‘*Things are working my way,’’ he went on 
with his muttering. ‘‘ Nobody left now but the 
widow and the boys, and they’ll never pay, 
they’ll never pay. Yes, it’s a good piece o’ 
land,— there ain’t any better,—an’ it’ll join 
right on, it’ll join right on.’’ He nodded 
approvingly. 

Across the wide meadow, from the upland 
pasture of the Cruttendens, the vigorous bleat- 
ings of sturdy lambs and the answering calls of 
the ewes were borne pleasantly on the evening 
air. But the old man scowled suddenly. 

‘I’ve heard say that young Jesse has got a 
good lot o’ sheep together—better’n ordinary. 
They say he’s making good sales ; but Old Matty 
ain’t asleep, Old Matty ain’t asleep.’’ 

His eyes rested presently on the potash build- 
ings. As he noted the well-patched sheds, the 
scowl suddenly deepened. 

‘*I do believe that young critter means to run 
off them ashes,’’ he said, staring hard at the 
sheds. ‘‘Potash is bringing a good price, too, 
just now. They say them Montreal buyers are 
sharp for it, they say they are. Yes, that’s 
what he’s at, that’s what he’s at.’’ 

Old Matty noted the filled leaches, the care- 
fully set troughs and the water playing merrily 
from the new penstock. Presently he turne: 
and slowly made his way back to the woods, 
his dog, a big yellow mongrel, following close 
at his heels. 

Early in June, Jesse Cruttenden began to fee! 
fresh confidence in his potash venture. Ol 
Grandfather Tobias, who was in his way 2) 
expert in potash production, gave him mai) 
valuable hints and suggestions, now and then 
lending a hand as he felt able. The price, tov, 
bade fair to be good. The crops were comi!ix 
forward finely. 

But the flock of merinos were the pride of t!\c 
family. There had never been so many sturd\, 
vigorous lambs. Martha Cruttenden herse!' 
somewhat despondent since her husband’s deat!:, 
began to take heart. 

It was toward the last of the month whe, 
one day, as the family was about sitting dow! 
to the midday meal, young Ben came runni 
in excitedly. 

‘*You’ll have to look sharp to your sh) 
business now, Jess!’’ he cried. ‘‘I —’’ 

Jesse Cruttenden jumped to his feet. ‘‘Ha\e 
the dogs been at them, Ben?’’ he demand: |. 
‘‘T hear they’ve chased two or three flocks 01 
Brier Brook, but —’’ 
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‘*It isn’t dogs,’’ put in the boy. ‘‘It’s—we'l, 

















we haven’t the best flock on Thorny Brook 
any longer.’” 

‘‘What do you mean, Ben?’’ 

‘‘] mean that the famous Edgewater flock 
has been brought to this creek.’’ 

Jesse Cruttenden felt a sudden sensation of 
impending disaster as he asked slowly, ‘‘Who 
brought them ?”” 

‘*Matty Morenus.’’ 

The elder brother stared for a moment at the 
younger silently. He could hardly believe that 
the close-fisted old man, who had never been 
known to spend a cent for improvements of any 
kind, had made such a venture as this. He 
knew the flock; it was indeed a fine one. A 
dull red flushed his face as the full significance 
of the transaction dawned upon him. 

‘‘] saw the sheep,’’ continued the boy. 
‘ They’re in the eross-road pasture. Old Matty 
was hauling more branches out of the woods to 
cobble the fence with—and that isn’t all.’’ He 
looked at his brother curiously. ‘‘The old 
man has bought the Edgewater imported 
ram.’’ The flush on the young man’s face 
deepened. 

‘‘He’s handsome,’’ continued Ben. ‘‘He’s 
the handsomest merino I ever saw. They say 
he’s in a book—his history or something —’’ 

‘‘Registered, you mean. ”’ 

‘‘That’s it—registered. There’s a silver tab 
in one of his horns. He’s thoroughbred. ’’ 

The boy waited a moment, then said, reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘Jess, he’s better than Big Moses.’’ 
He scanned his brother’s flushed face anxiously 
as he asked, ‘‘Will it spoil all our plans, do 
you think ?”’ 

‘*T dare say he’ll make a good many sales,’’ 
said Jesse. 

“T hear he’s sold to the Lion Brook men 
already,’’? added Ben. 

That meal was an unusually silent one for 
the Cruttendens. The mother ate but little. 
Even Ben understood the old man’s scheming 
and its full significance. 

An imported ram, thoroughbred and regis- 
tered, at the head of the Edgewater flock! 
Jesse Cruttenden knew that his grades, how- 
ever good, were doomed. 

But he only said, as he rose from the table, 
“Well, it’s a free country. Matty Morenus 
can do as he chooses with his own.’’ 

He turned as he went to his work, and saw 
his mother standing in the doorway, looking 
out toward the potash meadow with the old 
wistful look in her eyes. 

It was a very bitter disappointment to Jesse. 
He had not felt justified in advertising his little 
flock; it was too small. He had placed his 
dependence on local sales. But he was not one 
to sit down in despair. 

“We'll finish the potash, Ben,’’ he said. 
‘‘There’s a fair prospect of making something 
on that, at least. And, Ben, we’ll take good 
care of the sheep. Matty Morenus may not 
have things all his own way, after all, even 
though he has an imported ram.’’ 

Haying would soon be at hand, and the grass 
was heavy, especially in the potash meadow, 
but Jesse decided to fill the big leaches for 
another run, 

‘Run over and get Tobe Tobias to come over 
this afternoon, Ben,’’ the young farmer said, a 
few days later. ‘‘He can run the kettles till 
night. I’ll go up to the potash and get things 
under way.’’ He filled a measure with salt. 
“‘l’m going on to salt the sheep in the upland 
pasture. Come right back, Ben. We must 
patch the roof to the lower barn this afternoon. 
Monday we must begin haying. Step lively 
now, and don’t fool with Tobe,’’ he added, as 
he started for the potash building. 

He was used to the business now, and soon 
the fires were crackling under the great kettles, 
already full of strong lye from the leaches. 
With deft hands he made things ready for 
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N certain old English books about 
t i | trees, a quaint story is related of 

the sassafras, which is made to 
play an important 
part in the suecess of 
the voyage of Colum- 
bus. His courage was 
nearly exhausted, we 
are told, and his hope 
ol accomplishing the 
purpose of his voyage 
had almost reached its 
end, when the per- 
fume of sassafras 
flowers, borne by a 
breeze from the land, 
convineed him that 
the long sought land 
ould not be far dis- 
‘ant. Stimulated by this assurance, he con- 
t nued upon his course, and when his crew 
‘nutinied, the fragrance of the tree enabled him 
’ persuade the men that they would soon reach 
‘nd. We are thus obliged to conclude that if it 
had not been for the sassafras-tree, there would 
‘ave been small chance of the discovery of 
\inerica in 1492, 
_ {In the New England States the sassafras is 
found growing in rich woods, and it varies in 
“eight from fifteen to one hundred feet. The 
bark of the trunk is rough, and the branches 
even grow in a singular, twisted manner. 
unlike those of other trees. A corkscrew effect 
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Tobe, the active, freckle-faced grandson of 
old Grandfather Tobias. The boy was sixteen, 
and could be trusted with the early part of the 
run. 

With things arranged to his satisfaction, the 
young man stood for a moment in the wide 
doorway. The heavy growth in the potash 
meadow waved gently in the sun—a noble 
burden. Far up the road could be heard a 
clear, incisive whistle. Tobe was coming. 

Jesse glanced over the big Morenus pasture 
across the road carelessly, then intently. Round 
a thicket of wild cherry a flock of sheep were 
trailing slowly into sight. They were large, 
fine animals, every one, with an exceptionally 
big, handsome fellow in the lead, which Jesse 
saw at a glance must be the famous imported 
ram of Matty Morenus. 

He had never seen the animal before, and, 
born lover of good stock that he was, his eyes 
kindled. 

He went across the road to the pasture 
fence for a nearer view. Yes, there was no 
mistaking that animal; he showed his breeding 
in every line. Ben was quite right. Here 
was a better ram than Big Moses. 

Presently the sheep came near, the big ram 
seeming especially tame and friendly. His 
broad, smooth back was covered with a beautiful 
fleece, short from recent shearing, yet showing 
the finest texture, while the loose skin—the 





DRAWN BY 
fF. T. wooo. 


I WAS TIRED AND CROSS AND HUNGRY. 


peculiar mark of the breed—lay round his neck 
in the most approved folds. The massive, 
curling horns, too, were perfect. 

For a few minutes Jesse Cruttenden stood 
at the old pasture fence, observing with keenly 
critical eyes every point and feature of the 
handsome thoroughbred. He did not try to 
deny, even to himself, that Old Matty had 
the best flock of merinos on Thorny Brook, if 
not in that part of the state. Then he walked 
resolutely away, across the corner of the meadow 
and through a tract of woods to the upland 
pasture, where his own flock was grazing. 
Salting them liberally, he went. on home, and 
soon the sharp tapping of hammers from the 
lower barn announced that the repairing was 
under way. 

It was in the latter part of the following 
afternoon that Ben Cruttenden drove into the 
home yard in a state of great excitement. He 
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with Old Fan. ‘‘Jess!’’ he called, shrilly. | do you think of that?’’ He dropped the lines 


** Jess! 


What do you think has happened | on the dashboard and stared at his brother 


now? Old Matty’s ram has disappeared! What | breathlessly. 
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SHOULD 

| never have 
i] thought of let- 
ting Jane go fishing 
with me, but ‘‘Gray- 
Eyes”? was different. 
She was not my sister, 
that was the main 








afternoon. We might 
not meet Joe Wallace ; 
and besides, a girl who 
would pick up worms 
was not to be held in 
utter contempt, 
cially when she was 
looking at you now in 


espe- 








point. Still she was a 
girl, and girls have no business to 
want to go fishing. I felt mean and 
abased that I, a man, should promise, in a 
moment of weakness, to share my birthright 
with a woman. Then there was Joe Wallace, 
that cruel cynic and satirist of the schoolyard 
—what if he should find it out? What would 
he say on Monday morning ? 

On the whole, I was in a pretty dejected state 
of mind, and was digging for worms in a half- 
hearted sort of way, down by the kitchen-garden, 
when Gray-Eyes herself came skipping out of 
the house and across the lawn. 

‘Oh, let me pick them up!’’ 
she cried, going down on her 
hands and knees in the soft 
earth. ‘I’m not afraid. You 
want to catch right hold of their 
heads and pull quick, before 
they have time to get their feet 
braced. Then they won’t break 
to pieces. 1 know. Uncle Al 
told me. Isn’t that the way ?’’ 

I nodded. The fear of Joe 
Wallace was strong upon me. 
Why did I promise to take her 
fishing? It might not be too late 
yet. At least I could try. 

**You feel all right this after- 
noon?’’? 1 inquired, politely. 
“You’re pretty strong, aren’t 
you ?? 

Gray-Eyes looked up anx- 
iously. 

‘*Because,’’ I continued, ‘‘it’s 
along way. I’mafraid I didn’t 
think how far it was when I told 
you about it. I get tired myself 
sometimes. ’” 

Her face brightened. ‘‘I don’t 
mind walks,’’ she said, deci- 
dedly. ‘‘I never get tired.’’ 

‘*That’s an awful pebbly 
brook,’’ I soliloquized, looking 
up at the sky. 
big blue lumps after I’ve been wading in it. 
Hurts, too.’’ 

**Perhaps I’d better wear my rubbers,’’ she 


**Joe Wallace saw a tramp up there last 
week,’’ I hazarded, in desperation. ‘‘A great 
big one with black whiskers —’’ 

Gray-Eyes laid her hand on my arm. 
shouldn’t be afraid,’’ she said. 
take care of me, wouldn’t you?’’ 


“Ty 


**Why—oh, yes, of course,’’ I made haste to | 


answer stoutly. ‘‘Well, all right, then. Come 
along. Hurry up and get your rubbers.’’ 

We started off down the road, I with the fish- 
ing-poles across my shoulder, and Gray-Eyes 
twirling a rubber overshoe in each hand. 
we trudged along, my heart grew lighter. 
all, this was not so bad. The road was shady 


and cool and mottled, where the sunshine came | looked back. 
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“My feet are all | 
| was wet and draggled. 
herself as she waded along, patiently untangling 


| how it would be. 


As 
After | water as I went. 


a way that made you 
scuff hard in the dust from pure self- 

satisfaction. It was a little brook, 
but in those days it seemed deep and mysterious 
and awful. It ran first through a ravine with 
thick spruce woods on each side, an altogether 
fearful place, dark and cold even on the bright- 
est and warmest of summer days. You never 
fished long here but hurried on, with quick 
glances over your shoulder, to the warm mead- 
ows and the reassuring sunshine. 

There the brook was yellow and ‘shining, 
and ran swift with a rattle and rasp of tiny 
pebbles. Long grasses hung over into the water, 
and bobbed up and down with the current. 
You could mark the brook by the alder bushes 
winding across the meadow-lands to the river. 

Gray-Eyes sat down among scarlet bunch- 
berries and pulled off her shoes and stockings, 
while I baited the hooks and pondered deeply. 
I ought to let her fish ahead of me as we waded 
down the brook, I knew, but she need not expect 
to have everything done for her. 

I had been kind to bring her along, anyway, 
extremely kind. None of the other fellows 
would have done it. And I had lent her my 
second-best pole. Besides, she might scare the 
fish; then there was the alarming possibility 
that she, not I, might catch them, too. She 
could keep near me, to watch, to admire, but 
on the whole I decided it was better that Gray- 
Eyes should stay behind. 

Tiptoeing over ferns and mosses, or wading 
ankle-deep in the cold water, we followed the 
turnings of the brook, through the dark spruces, 
out across the sunny meadows nearly to the 
river. And now the afternoon had gone, as 
only Saturday afternoons can go; the shadows 
of the alders were long and purple; it was time 
to think upon the stern consequences of being 
late for supper—and not a fish, not even the 
feeblest nibble! I was tired and cross and 
hungry. There could be but one reason for 
such fortune, and I scowled back at the unof- 
fending Gray-Eyes. 

Her hat was hanging by its elastic; her dress 
She sang quietly to 


her line when it caught in the branches over- 


| head, and fishing with eager hopefulness in the 


very pools I had just splashed through. 
‘*Why don’t you catch something ?’’ she called, 


| quite innocently. 


‘*How can I when you go splashing round 


**You would | that way?’’ 


‘‘Why, I don’t. Not half as much as you.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t keep singing loud enough to 
scare every trout from here to the river. You 
catch me taking a girl fishing again. 1 knew 
You won’t get anything in 
that pool. Didn’t you see me fishing there?’’ 
I started down-stream again, lashing the 


There was a little scream from Gray-Eyes. I 
She had dropped her pole and 


through the leaves, like my gray pony’s back. | was pulling at the line. Something thrashed 
had been to the ‘‘Corners’’ blacksmith shop | One could not be depressed long on such an | the water; then Gray-Eyes was wading toward 
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By Annie Oakes Huntington 


is suggested by the contortions of the 
upper branches when the tree is bare. 

The leaves are remarkable for their 
variety of form; no less than three 
distinct shapes may be seen on a single 
tree. Of these the simple and the three- 
lobed leaves occur most frequently, and 
the leaf with one lobe, the mitten- 
shaped leaf, less often. 

They are a beautiful, shining green 
in color, and when bruised they give 
out a delicious, aromatic odor, which 
Thoreau has described as resembling 
that of ‘‘lemons and a thousand spices. ’’ 

The Indians of Louisiana make a 
powder from the leaves, which gives 
gumbo soup—a favorite creole dish—its flavor 
and consistency. A drink is made in Virginia 
by boiling the young shoots in water, adding 
molasses, and allowing the mixture to stand. 
The pith of the young twigs yields a mucilagi- 
nous emulsion, which is used by oculists in 
certain treatments of the eyes, and the bark 
was once much sought after for its medicinal 
properties. 

Even in winter the twigs retain their won- 
derful fragrance, and Thoreau, in his journal 
for February 9, 1862, says: 

‘‘When I break off a twig of green-barked 
sassafras, as I am going through the woods 





now, and smell it, I am startled to find it 
fragrant as in summer. It is an importation 
of all the spices of Oriental summers into our 
New England winter, very foreign to the snow 
and the oak leaves.’’ 

The yellow flowers appear before the leaves 


| from all parts of the tree except the leaves. 


| which became known in Europe. 


but it is now rather on the 
decline. The process of distillation is 
very primitive, and the oil is extracted 
It 
is used to perfume soap and other articles, and 
is seldom sold in a pure state now, but is 


| usually diluted with oil of camphor. 


This American trees 


The French 


was one of the first 


have fully unfolded in the spring; the dark |in Florida were told by the Indians about its 


blue fruit is ripe in the autumn, 
but is so eagerly devoured by 
birds that it is rarely seen on 
the trees. The roots are mildly 
stimulating in effect, and have 
such a pleasant aromatic flavor 
that they have long been gath- 
ered by people in the country 
who are fortunate enough to find 
the trees accessible. The young 
roots are the sweetest and best; 
when they are larger than the size 
of a finger they lose their agree- 
able taste, and are bitter and 
hard. 

A small hand pick, like those 
used by icemen, makes an excel- 
lent tool to dig up the roots, and 





BLOSSOM OF THE SASSAFRAS-TREE. 


curative properties, and as early 
as 1569 it was described by a 
Spanish physician. It was much 
in demand from this time, and 
high prices were paid for the 
roots; in fact, it has the dis- 
tinction of having formed part 
of the first cargo ever exported 
from Massachusetts. 

The sassafras is the last sur- 
vivor in our country of a race of 
trees which once flourished “in 
the forests of both hemispheres. 
The cinnamon and camphor of 
the tropics belong to this family, 
but in our climate the sassafras 
was the only one which could 
bear the intense cold, and it is 


when unearthed, they should be cut free with | now found solely in the temperate states of 


a knife, care being taken not to bruise the 
bark. 

The manufacture of sassafras-oil was an in- 
dustry which once flourished in several Southern 





eastern North America. Its picturesque form, 
exquisite green leaves and delicate fragrance 
make it prominent in the woods, and it richly 
deserves a place in our parks and gardens. 
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the bank, holding that something tight in her 
skirt. She knelt down in the tall grass. 

“‘O Tom, come quick! Isn’t he a beauty? 
How do you take him off? I don’t care if I 
am all wet. See his red spots, and isn’t he a 
big one? I’m so glad I got him! I wish he 
wouldn’t make his mouth go like that. Do you 
suppose it hurts him? Poorthing! I wouldn’t 
lose him for anything. Come quick !’’ 

I hurried back. 

‘*He isn’t so very big,’’ I remarked, as I 
strung the trout on a branch of alder. 

‘‘He is. He’s a monster. Ever so much 
bigger than the ones you and Uncle Al got the 
other day. Ever and ever so much.’’ 

‘‘Well, hurry up! It’s almost supper-time. 
You’d better let me carry him. 1 can take him 
and the poles, too,’’ 

‘‘No, I’m going to carry him myself,’’ said 
Gray-Eyes, decidedly. 

‘*But you’ll smell all fishy,’’ I remonstrated. 
“*T did, awful, the other day.’’ 

‘‘I don’t care!’’ she insisted. ‘‘ He’s my 
fish, and I want to carry him myself.’’ 

‘‘All right, carry him, then.’’ 

I had to swallow hard to keep back the tears. 
I should have liked to stay out there on the 
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meadows all night, and let Gray-Eyes go home 
alone. And I had made her stay behind all the 
afternoon, and had splashed in the pools when 
I passed them to scare away any trout that 
might prefer her hook tomine. Gray-Eyes kept 
giving me little side glances as we walked along. 

We came in sight of our stable, and I could 
see the men sitting about the big door in the 
twilight. We should have to pass them, too. 
The little sob that had been in my throat so 
long popped out in spite of me. I felt Gray- 
Eyes’ hand touch mine. She was holding out 
the alder branch. 

‘‘Here, Tom, you take it now,’’ she said. 

I did take it, little wretch that I was, and 
marched past the stable door as if I were a 
conquering emperor instead of the meanest 
beggar on earth. Gray-Eyes followed a little 
way behind. My father met us on the lawn. 

‘*Well done, son!’’ he said, approvingly. 
‘*We’ll make a fisherman of you yet.’’ 

And behind my father, a crowd of aunts and 
cousins, their hands lifted in admiration, came 
to marvel, to exclaim, to praise me as I stood 
there in the evening light, holding up the trout. 
But no one thought of Gray-Eyes, and Gray- 
Eyes never told. 














VIII. WHEN PADDY GOES TO MARKET. 


E can hardly overestimate the blank 

al that would be left in the lives of Paddy 

and Mrs. Paddy, if from them were 

subtracted the fair-days and market - days 

which form so large a factor in the sum of their 
business and pleasure, 

Ruskin has suggested that the irrigation of 
the earth could be managed ‘‘if once in three 
days, or thereabouts, a great, ugly, black rain- 
cloud were brought up over the blue, and every- 
thing well-watered, and so all left blue again 
till next time,’’ with no need for the ever-varied 
pageantry and pomp of drifting vapors, lights 
and shadows. And in like manner we can 
imagine some future time when Irish peasants 
may adopt more strictly scientific methods of 
buying and selling, and dispose of their farm 
produce and purchase household requisites at. 
fixed prices, in a great coéperative store, with- 
out any of the haggling and chaffering which 
are now an indispensable part of such trans- 
actions. But should this come to pass, it seems 
as if something must vanish from the gaiety of 
the nation, and a monotony settle down upon 
it, corresponding.to that of an unrelieved blue 
overhead. 

No looker-on at a fair can doubt that the 
driving of bargains is a source of keenly agree- 
able excitement to many people not at all per- 
sonally concerned. Every animal that changes 
hands on the fair-green becomes, while bar- 
gaining is in progress, the center of a deeply 
interested group, who, even though quite un- 
acquainted with either party, are evidently 
eager that business should be done. 

These bystanders may sometimes be seen to 
seize the arms of the two principals, and en- 
deavor by main force to effect the hand-grip, 
which is the final and ratifying act. It is 
always witnessed with satisfaction, expressed 
by encouraging and approving ejaculations of 
‘‘more power’’ and ‘‘good man.’’ This satis- 
faction is not, of course, invariably shared by 
the buyer and seller. It is in the nature of the 
thing that if one boasts the other grumbles; 
often enough neither is best pleased. 


“ SIX- POUND - TEN GALLAHER.” 


FTEN, too, pitifully much may be at 
J stake, although nothing larger than a 
bonyeen or a ‘‘mountainy sheep’’ is in 
question. ‘The few shillings more or less, over 
which the long wrangle seems so ridiculously dis- 
proportionate, are in reality almost a matter of 
life and death, and the sale of the stolid-looking 
bullock or the pig of piercing wail is the last act 
of a mournful tragedy. For ‘‘rint’’ and other 
urgent claims constantly oblige an owner to sell 
at disadvantageous seasons ; and it is the ‘‘ weak 
farmer’s’’ crowning sorrow to watch his little 
herd driven off, together with all the chances 
of a fine profit which might have been his own 
if circumstances had allowed him to ‘‘keep a 
hold on his stock’’ for a while longer. 

Still, the humorous side of trouble generally 
turns itself out at an Irish fair; and if, even 
there, ‘‘our sincerest laughter with some pain 
is fraught,’’ we Paddies do but, like the rest of 
the world, ‘‘feel the penalty of Adam.” It 
was scarcely a laughing matter, for instance, 
to the Gallahers of Clochranbeg, when young 
Mick blundered at Carrickmore fair into the 
absurd piece of foolishness which saddled him 
with a nickname for life. 

His family had been compelled, not without 
misgivings, to entrust him with the sale of a 
fine yearling heifer, and they had laid upon him 
stringent injunctions by no means to let her go 
below the reserve price of six-pound-ten. 

Mick set off, deeply impressed with the 
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in selling her for what she would fetch, which 
was indeed no more than four pounds. 

The purchase of her successor could not, 
however, be so speedily accomplished, and 
before Andy -found anything that suited him, 
he had partaken of refreshments at several 
‘*publics.’’ Perhaps, therefore, his business 
capacity may not have been quite at its best 
when he paid down nine pounds fifteen shillings 
for a beast which was also brown and also a 
mare, and drove off with her homeward. But 
he felt well satisfied with himself, and jogged 
contentedly along the bog-road, until near 
Loughlin cross the mare shied violently at a 
big wayside boulder, and almost upset the car. 

‘*Bad cess to you!’’ said Andy. ‘‘That’s 
the very caper ould Sheila took upon herself to 
be flingin’ here every time she went by, as 
regular as the sun risin’.’’ 


ANDY’S NEW HORSE. 


rig the cross, a little farther on, he was 
il slightly surprised to observe that his 
new possession spontaneously turned 

down the right road. 

‘‘Sure, ’twas just a lucky guess she made,’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘Sorra aught else could it 
be, for Larry Rourke tould me she never set 
foot widin the parish until this morning.’’ 

But his surprise was more than slight, and 
had a large admixture of dismay, when, upon 
reaching Kelly’s place, about half-way home, 
the mare planted her four legs rigidly, put back 
her ears, and absolutely declined to stir. 

““?Tis what herself done here ever and 
always,’’ Andy said to himself, with conster- 

















indeed sadly prevalent at every sort of gathering. 
Among the many remedies devised against it 
one of the newest is the Antitreating League, 
which has so far had some good results. Its 
members are not called upon to renounce strong 
drink, but must pledge themselves neither to 
offer nor to accept any gratuitously. Each man 
must pay his own reckoning, neither more nor 
less, a restriction which discourages excessive 
conviviality. 

Still it attacks merely a symptom, and with 
regard to the grievous malady of intemperance, 
is a case of ‘‘a strong distemper and a weak 
relief. ’’ 

It seems idle to hope for any radical cure 
while in most Irish country towns and villages 
scarcely a shop can be found that is not licensed 
to sell whisky and porter. This spreads at every 
turn a snare, not only for Paddy, but for his 
wife, when they go a-marketing. 

Although opinions may differ as to whether 
the sobriety of fairs and such assemblies has, 
on the whole, increased or diminished, there 
ean be no doubt that they are far more peace- 
able and orderly than they were some half- 
century ago, when the uncivilized institution of 
faction fights still existed. 

An old Tipperary Fenian told me that in his 
youth it was the custom on the afternoon of 
every fair-day, when business was over, for the 
shopkeepers to put up their shutters, and all 
the women, children and non-combatants to 
retreat indoors, just as if the town were 
besieged, whereupon the two hostile factions 
would come and fight fiercely in the streets, 


| until nightfall ended the fray. 


The weapons they used were the same as those 


nation, as he alighted and tugged her along by | wielded by their forefathers, eighteen centuries 


WHEN PADDY GOES TO MARKET. 


importance of his commission, and most anxious 
to carry out his instructions. He, in fact, was 
overanxious, for when, by and by, he fell in 
with old Barney Maguire, who said, ‘‘Wud 
you take seven pound for her?’’ being fully 
prepared to go up to nine pounds if necessary, 
Mick in his preoccupation replied firmly, ‘‘Six- 
pound-ten, and ne’er a penny less.’’ 

‘*And ne’er a one more? Och, goodness may 
pity you for an omadhaun!”’ exclaimed a 
spectator, as old Barney hastened to conclude 
his easy bargain ; and as ‘‘Six-pound-ten Galla- 
her,’’ Mick, long since gray-headed, is known 
to this day. 

Yet more embarrassing was the experience of 
Andy Egan at Kilshrule. Andy was one of 


three brothers, joint owners of a brown mare, | 


which, after drawing their car for two or three 
years, had developed so many undesirable 
peculiarities that they determined to dispose of 


her as best they could, and procure another | pounds fifteen shillings for the privilege of 80 | 


animal. So Andy drove her over to Kilshrule 
horse fair, where at an early hour he succeeded 


the head-stall. ‘‘A quare job ’twill be if I’m’ 
after pickin’ up a crathur wid every one of the 
same fantigues.’’ For by this time he had 
begun to recover from the effects of his forenoon 
spent in treating and being treated, and into his 
clearing mind a direful suspicion had crept. 

It was not completely confirmed, however, 
until he had unharnessed in their own yard, 
and had with eyes aghast seen the brown mare 
walk sedately straight into her wonted shed, 





aiming a customary kick at Rory, the watch- 
| dog, as she passed. At that dreadful moment 
his brothers returned from their work. 

**So you couldn’t get anythin’,’’ they said, 
‘fand it’s after bringin’ home the ould baste 
Sheila you are?’’ 

‘*Bedad I am that, worse luck!’’ Andy said, 
| with what seemed to them unaccountably deep 
| dejection. Little did they surmise that before 
| him lay the confession of how he had paid five 


doing. 
The habit which led to Andy’s misfortune is 








earlier, great sticks and clubs of blackthorn, oak 
or ash, with iron or lead ferrules; and loss of 
life and limb often attended the encounter. To 
Daniel O’Connell is largely due the credit of 
having suppressed faction-fighting. 


THE AGE OF A HEIFER. 


a rule the two factions were those of 
the three-year-olds and the four-year- 
olds, and the ostensible cause of their 

quarrel was a dispute, handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, about the age of a certain 
heifer. 

This absurdity is typical of the immense 
importance which has always been attached by 
the Lrish people to flocks and herds. In ancient 
times the possession of much cattle in itself 
conferred a degree of nobility upon their owner, 
who was known as a bo-aireach, or cattk chief. 
And to this day the title of ridire-caera, or 
knight of sheep, is given to a farmer who can 
send so many hundreds to the big fair of Bal- 
linasloe, where the wide plains are whitened 
over with fleecy flocks, as the province of 
Connaught once was with the druidical snow- 
fall, from which it is said to derive its name, 
conn-snechta, the snow of Conn. 

But the buying and selling of live stock, 
albeit the chief object of a fair, does not by 
any means exclude the transaction of other 
business. 

From time immemorial, for instance, fairs 
have been used as opportunities for the making 
of matches. At the famous old fair of Tailltenn, 
in the County Meath, marriages formed a special! 
feature. 

‘*From all the surrounding districts,’’ we may 
read in Joyce’s ‘‘Social History of Ancient 
Ireland,’’ ‘‘the young people came with their 
parents, bachelors and maidens being kept apart 
in separate places, while the fathers and mothers 
made the matches, arranged the details and 
settled the dowries; and after this the couples 
were married, the ceremonies being always per- 
formed at a particular spot. ’’ 

Even now, when eight hundred years have 
passed since the last fair, that spot is pointed out 
by the people as the Marriage Hollow, while 
a neighboring hillock bears the name of ‘‘the 
Hill of the Buying,’’ where the bride price 
was paid. Nowadays the affair is not concluded 
quite so expeditiously ; yet the preliminaries to 
many a peasant’s marriage are arranged in the 
bar of some public house, after market hours, 
and the wedding often takes place at the 
following Shrovetide. 

The marriage settlements are drawn up on 
the most unromantically business principles, 
and with an extraordinary minuteness, or what 
seems so, unless we bear in mind how extreme!) 
small and few may be the possessions on eithe: 
side. Differences about an old three - legged 
stool, or a pullet, or a pair of brogues are not 
seldom considered ample grounds for breaking 
off negotiations. Should they come to a satis 
factory conclusion, the result is applauded b) 
all the company, just as in the case of an) 


other bargain. 
“YESTERDAY AT KILANURE.” 


ET it seems likely that the young peop: 

| have, in fact, more voice in the matt r 

than is commonly supposed. A dialogve 

such as this is possible, but hardly probable, \» 
real life: 

‘*Molly, alanna,’’ says Molly’s mother, ‘‘ ’t's 
puttin’ on your good clothes you’ll be to- 
morra.’’ 

‘*What for?’’ says Molly. ; 

‘*Sure, wasn’t your father and I after settli 

















yesterday at Kilanure fair that you’re to get 
married at eleven o’clock ?’’ 

‘‘And who is it?’’ says Molly. 

‘*Musha then, mind your own business, child, 
and don’t be axin’ questions. You’ll know 
plenty soon enough. ’’ 

If opportunity offers, it is rather fashionable 
for a wedding party to celebrate the occasion 
by visiting the nearest town, there to spend a 
holiday among the various entertainments, 
shows, plays and merry-go-rounds, which may 
be enjoyed at any good-sized fair. 

They drive on that remarkably elastic con- 
veyanee, the side-car, which is ‘‘a very cheverel 
glove’’ in its capacity for accommodating pas- 
sengers and miscellaneous luggage. Fairs and 
market-days stretch this quality to the utter- 
most, and truly prodigious loads may then be 
seen. For what with the loan of a lift recur- 
rent on the way, and the doing of commissions 
for stay-at-home neighbors, a car, however 
moderately laden at the outset, seldom reaches 
its journey’s end with any room to spare. 

All sorts of things hitch themselves on to it 
as it proceeds. A firkin of butter and a spin- 
ning-wheel may be sitting waiting for it at 
some wild, heathery-bordered cross-roads; and 
a bit farther on it may pick up under a hedge 
a rush-cased salmon and a couple of silent 
geese, or perhaps an old woman with some 
unluckier fow] fluttering beneath her cloak. 

The roads which converge upon the fair-green 
are lined with ranks of empty cars, whose 
erected shafts bristle like some queer growth of 
thorny hedgerow; but we shall never again 
behold anything to equal the concourse that 
thronged the last great fair at Tailltenn, when, 
as the Four Masters record in their annals, the 
horses and chariots alone, excluding the people 
on foot, extended more than six English miles. 

These chariots, with bodies of wickerwork 
and tin ornaments, hollywood poles, heavy, 
bronze-tired wheels, and canopies overhead of 
violet cloth, or the wings of large birds, were 
no doubt far more picturesque and much less 
convenient than our modern wheels. As for 
the ancient horsemen, they must have presented 
a superb appearance, since not only were their 
steeds caparisoned with magnificent saddle- 
cloths and other trappings, but they were often 
dyed, as pet animals now are in India, all 
manner of brilliant colors. Thus we hear of 
white horses with red ears and long, flowing 
manes and tails of purple; of golden-yellow and 
of crimson horses, and of others with sky-blue 
wool on their backs. 

Compared with these, our present-day Paddy 
and his wife, jogging together marketward on 
their broad-backed, cream-colored Connemara 
pony, seem but a commonplace couple. 

Nevertheless, one fine summer day, in the 
far western Isle of Achill, I met a troop, num- 
bering some score of these sturdy little beasts, 
on their way to a fair, and was struck by the 
quaint, medieval aspect of the cavalcade, as 
the peasant folk went by, nearly all of them 
riding double, the women and colleens in their 
long, dark-blue or white woolen, hooded cloaks, 
gay shawls and kerchiefs, and richly hued 
skirts. One might for a moment have imagined 
that a party of Canterbury pilgrims had sud- 
denly ambled out of the misty past. 


THE BEST FAIR INVESTMENTS. 


‘ly ioe of that distant time are, as 


it were, visibly embodied on many an 

Irish fair-green, in the shape of some 
one of the ruined raths, castles, abbeys and 
churches, so thickly strewn over our land. The 
ivied walls look down very quietly upon the wide 
space filled with the stir and hum of a busy 
crowd, which has collected there ‘‘time and 
again,’’ for it may be centuries past. 

Herds of cattle poking their foolish, horned 
heads into the most inconvenient places ; drovers 
shouting and flourishing sticks; flocks of sheep 
trotting along in a compact formation enforced 
by sagacious collies; pigs and calves plunging 
hither and thither, or mounted on carts behind 
the wooden bars of tall creels ; horses and ponies 
exhibiting their best paces before studiously 
disparaging crities; small droves of brown, 
turf-colored donkeys, the property, most likely, 
of wandering tinker people, acquired by means 
best known to themselves; hand-barrows piled 
with crockery, boots, tinware and vegetables; 
inarketwomen with baskets of fowl and eggs; 
stalls hung with garments, mostly second- 
hand; tables covered with fruit and confec- 
tionery—all these things, accompanied by the 
strains of one or two fiddlers and pipers, make 
up a scene which has repeated itself over and 
over again year after year, with but few changes 
- its general aspect. Perhaps the most notice- 
able innovation is the line of telegraph-posts 
which border the street. 

But whatever may have altered in superficial 
things, such as costume, human nature remains 
‘uitouched by fashion, and we may be sure that 
the sentiments of buyers and sellers and specta- 
‘ors are essentially the same to-day as they 
were at the earliest of recorded fairs. 

And of all the transactions of the day the 
‘ost profitable are not to be found in any suc- 
cessful bit of sharp practice or hard bargaining. 
The investments that bring in the highest, 
safest and swiftest returns of happiness are just 
the sweets and penny toys brought home to 
expectant ‘‘childer’’; the orange or cake or 
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packet of tea for some invalid neighbor; the 
rare newspaper to beguile the tedious hours of 
the old man past his work. And nobody who 





has lived among the ‘‘kindly Irish of the Irish’’ 


done whenever Paddy goes to market. 
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HERE was fog 
to starboard 
and fog to port, 
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somehow this morning 
it made him feel un- 
easy. An unpleasant 








fog ahead and fog By A/bert 
astern, fog above and 


fog below. I should have said that there was 
fog to windward and fog alee, had there been air 
enough stirring to make those quarters possible 
of identification. But a dead calm brooded over 
the ocean, and the clammy mist of the Grand 
Bank blanketed everything. 

Even in the bow of Harvey Hilton’s dory, 
beyond the scaly heap of mottled cod, the fruit 
of half an hour’s labor with hook and line, there 
lurked little clinging wraiths of vapor, which 
disappeared as you moved your 
head nearer, but took indistinct 
and evanescent form as you bent 
farther away. In short, it was 
the thickest, darkest morning 
the fisherman had ever seen in 
his twenty years’ experience 
on every bank in the North 
Atlantic. 

To a landsman it might have 
seemed dangerous enough for 
the crew of the Moonstone at 
the dawn of June 24th to put 
forth singly into the mist. But 
the sturdy Gloucester men had 
been too thoroughly hardened by 
the dangers of their calling to be 
frightened by a little fog. 

Each fisher, as he pushed off 
from the Moonstone, carefully 
noted by his dory compass the 
direction he was taking. Besides 
the compass, he had also a small 
horn with which to answer sig- 
nals from the vessel’s larger one, 
and to warn approaching craft 
of his position. 

Harvey Hilton’s dory had 
been the fourth swung out from 
the starboard nest; and in ac- 
cordance with the directions of 
the ‘‘first hand’’ he pulled for 
an anchorage a half-mile off the 
starboard bow of the schooner. 

His nearest shipmate was two 
hundred yardsaway. A mileto 
port lay the dory fleet from the 
Alice, a sister vessel, plainly 
visible from the Moonstone in the clear air of 
the day before. These were but two of the 
scores of craft from North Atlantic fishing ports 
that lay at this time within a twenty-mile circle 
on the lower end of the Grand Bank. 

While the boats of the entire fleet were being 
swung overboard by the tackles on that fog- 
smitten June morning, twenty miles to the east- 
ward a huge ocean greyhound, which we will 
call the Aldebaran of the Royal Purple Line, 
was rushing west toward New York, bent on 
establishing a record. 

Thus far all had been propitious for clipping 
two or three hours from the fastest time in which 
the passage between England and America had 
ever been made. A fair wind astern, smooth 
seas and clear weather had favored the hope of 
all on board, and it was a great disappointment 
to the ship’s officers on their approach to the 
Grand Bank to run suddenly into this gloomy 
wall of fog. The liner’s speed was of necessity 
checked, but still she cut the water at a rate 
not far from fifteen miles an hour. Early that 
morning her passengers were awakened by the 
ominous, oft-recurring roar of the great steam 
siren, warning all lesser craft to beware of the 
ocean monster that was approaching through 
the semidarkness. 

At twenty minutes past four Harvey Hilton, 
after a quarter-hour of quick, unhesitating 
rowing, guided by an occasional glance at his 
compass, which had been placed on the thwart 
before him for ready consultation, took in his 
oars, threw over the anchor, baited his hook 
with a good-sized clam, and dropped his heavy 
sinker over the side. 

Not four minutes from the time his line touched 
the water a thirty-pound cod was flapping his 
tail against the bottom of the dory, and the fish- 
erman’s hook was soon on its way for another 
prize forty odd fathoms down. Five minutes 
later another handsome fish lay beside the first. 

So it went for thirty minutes, as fast as he 
could throw out, haul in, gaff the cod over the 
dory’s side, rebait and throw out again. It was 
the best fishing he had found in many a day; 
and if his good luck continued, he would be 
able to load his boat and row in to the Moon- 
stone long before any of his mates. 

It was about five o’clock when he first heard 
the whistle of the Aldebaran far to the east- 
ward, at first merely a low, hoarse rumble rolling 
over the surface of the sea. 

Who-o-0-0-000! Who-o-0-0-000! Hilton 
had heard that sound so many times before 
during his years on the fishing-banks that he 
ordinarily paid but little attention to it. But 











W. To MINA. ¥¢) shiver ran down his 

spine as he remembered 
one foggy dawn six years back, when one of 
those ocean monsters had passed so close to the 
stern of the schooner that it had splintered her 
main-boom. Ugh! He shrugged his shoulders 
at the thought, and then devoted his energies 
to pulling in another cod. 

No one could tell just where the steamer would 
cross the fishing-grounds, and he was as safe 
in one place as in another. It was as well to 
take the thing philosophically and keep on about 
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HE LEAPED HEADLONG OVERBOARD. 


his business. What likelihood that the high 
iron prow miles away, with the spray feathering 
aloft on both its sides, was pointed straight at 
the fifteen scanty feet now occupied by the 
broadside of his dory! 

Nearer and nearer, louder and louder came 
the shriek of the siren. 

Who-o-0-0-000! Who-o-0-0-000! In the 
intervals between its discordant outbursts, faint 
hollow pipings from the horns of the scattered 
dorymen, with now and then a louder peal from 
the bell or crank-horn of some anchored schooner, 
told that the fleet was taking the alarm. All 
feared the headlong irretrievable ruin that might 
be wrought by that merciless prow amid the 
fragile invisible flotillas. 

The Aldebaran was now fairly upon the 
Bank, and rushing across it at half - speed. 
Additional lookouts were stationed forward to 
give quick warning of any mast or boat they 
might spy through the thick mist. Shorter 
and more frequent rose the wailing blasts of the 
steam-whistle, while the dories replied in notes 
that sounded low and feeble beside the metallic 
roaring of the huge leviathan. 

Harvey Hilton’s uneasiness had been increas- 
ing as the whistle grew louder. He stopped 
fishing suddenly, leaving a heavy cod half- 
pulled in, and rose to his feet, vainly striving 
to pierce the mist in the direction of the 
approaching peril. He lifted his horn to his 
lips, and threw all the strength of his lungs 
into one warning, appealing blast. But just 
before the sound reached the ears of the liner’s 
lookouts, a blast from another quarter had 
caused them to signal in such a way that the 
great ship sheered straight toward Hilton. 

The fisherman heard the rushing of the water 
before the stem, and knew just how it would 
look, even before he could see it through the 
fog. Thrusting the horn into his pocket, he 
sprang forward and seized the anchor - rope, 
intending to haul his dory ahead. 

In an instant, however, he dropped the line, 
convinced of the futility of his endeavor. It 
was too late now to attempt to shift his position. 
Again he set the horn to his lips and blew with 
all his might. Perhaps the steamer might not 
touch him, after all! 

Vain hope! A straight, black, knife-sharp 
edge of steel cleft the mist asunder not a dozen 
yards away! 

In one fleeting second Hilton saw at its base 
the snow-white spray-feathers rising from the 
bubbly foam ; saw the iron plates of the swelling 
hull, dull salmon color below the water-line 
and jet-black above it; caught a glimpse of the 


| was happening. 
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| white face and blue, staring eyes of a Norse 
will doubt that much business of this sort is | 


lookout, with his clustering yellow beard and 
| blue seaman’s shirt open at the neck, peering 
down at him over the bow twenty feet above; 
and then with a hoarse, inarticulate cry, the 
horn still clutched in his right hand just as he 
had snatched it from his lips after his last 
despairing blast, he leaped headlong overboard 
as far as he could to the right! 

While still in the air in the middle of his leap, 
he heard the splintering crash, as the steel tore 
through his dory. An instant later he plunged 
head foremost into the chill water, feeling that 
he would never rise alive. Then, before he 
could collect his thoughts, he had the sensation 
of being rolled and tumbled up and down along 
the side of a rapidly moving wall that bruised 
and battered him, making no more account of 
him than if he were merely a piece of wreckage. 

Sucked in close to the vessel’s side by the 
action of the water, thrust out again by striking 
|against the iron wall, stunned by the roar of 
| the waves and bewildered by the rapid motion, 

Hilton could at first hardly comprehend what 
He was a plaything in the 
swirl of the steamer-sundered 
billows. 

Twice while he was being 
swept along the steep, straight 
side, when his head came upper- 
most and his eyes were for a 
moment clear of the smarting 
brine, there came a vision of 
faces looking down upon him, 
one the red, weather-beaten 
countenance of an officer in a 
vizored cap with gold braid 
round it, the other the startled 
visage of a man in a gray soft 
hat. 

Then Hilton was whirled sud- 
denly feet uppermost, until he 
feared blindly that he was never 
to breathe again. Presently he 
found himself as suddenly out 
of water to his shoulders, his 
back to the ship’s side. 

The Aldebaran was nearly 
six hundred feet long, and at her 
present speed it took between 
twenty and thirty seconds for 
her entire length to pass any 
given point. So for that period 
of time Hilton was whirled and 
hammered along her side. For- 
tunately his head did not once 
strike the hard steel, or he would 
have been stunned into an insen- 
sibility that could have had but 
one result. 

After the shock of the first sur- 
prise had passed away, the hope 
came to him that perhaps he 
might escape, after all. Then a horrible dread 
laid hold upon him. The steamer’s screw! 
He did not know how many revolutions it was 
making a second, but he did know that if it 
touched his body, as he was swept out past 
the stern, the slightest flick of its curved blades 
of tempered steel would slice him in two as if 
he were a potato! 

Could he pass it in safety, all might yet be 
well. If not! He was now almost under the 
liner’s quarter. Again he was whirled upright, 
this time with his face toward the stern. Fifty 
feet away he could see the turmoil made by the 
revolving blades. He heard the dull reverbera- 
tion of the beaten water. He saw the liquid 
bosses rising above the surface, and calculated 
how far beneath must be the blades, the sweep 
of which was causing that commotion. 

Fainting with terror, he was borne in toward 
the fatal spot, and gazing into the depths with 
fascinated eyes imagined that he saw the flashes 
of light, as the knives swept round and round, 

He closed his eyes, fancying that already 
he felt the slicing steel. Then he found himself 
dancing up and down like a cork in the air- 
filled billows. He opened his eyes again. 

Twenty feet overhead a round black stern 
was disappearing in the mist. The rushing 
died away as the ship sped on. Again the 
wailing blast of her siren set the air vibrating. 
More and more remote it sounded. 

Hilton paddled feebly, surprised to find his 
arms and legs uninjured. But what hope of 
life was there for him now, alone in the fog in the 
steamer’s wake! Would it not be better for him 
to give up and sink at once, than prolong his 
misery by making a vain struggle? No! he 
would keep afloat as long as he could. 

Then an idea came tohim. Tightly clutched 
in his right hand was the horn that he had 
blown just before plunging overboard from his 
dory. Somehow he had unconsciously retained 
his grip on it despite the terrible handling he 
had received. Was it possible that any one 
might be within hearing? 

Lifting it to his lips, which were just above 
the surface, he blew it faintly again and again. 
A blast not far to the left answered him. It 
was the man whose horn had been heard by 
the steamer’s lookout just before Hilton was 
rundown. Again the swimmer blew, and again 
the other replied. Hilton shouted faintly, and 





was rewarded by hearing the hasty dip of oars. 

Two minutes later the prow of a dory appeared 
through the fog, and in a short space the sinking 
fisherman was pulled, swooning, aboard the 





boat of one of his mates. 
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THE TURBINE STEAMSHIP “ VICTORIAN.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


p>.seom.e on is imposed. on dealers who sell 
tobacco to persons under twenty years of age, 
and also upon parents or guardians who permit 
their children under twenty to smoke. 
aw two officers of the Russian steamer Lena, 
detained in San Franciseo harbor, who 
broke their parole and went back to Russia, 
have been returned by their government. We 
did not really want them, and it seems Russia 
did not, either. 


E xpansion seems still to be the national watch- 
word. ‘The general staff of the army has 
decided to lengthen the United States bayonet 
by four inches. Still, it was a dictum of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that as nations lengthen their 
weapons they narrow their boundaries. 


D™ the last year more than five thousand 
rural mail routes have been established, 
and during the coming summer a thousand 
more will be opened. Every route over which 
the carrier takes his little packet is a thread 
which binds this great, spreading country into 
more solid unity. 


[' is now estimated that one million immigrants 
will come to this country during the year 
1905. The task of absorbing this great mass 
into the political system is one of the penalties 
which the United States pays for its unrivaled 
economic opportunities, its relief from great 
standing armies, and its atmosphere of freedom. 


Me vital American history is written in the 
old overland routes, like the Natchez Trace, 
the Oregon Trail and the Santa Fé Trail. The 
patriotism which led Kansas to appropriate 
money to mark the Santa Fé Trail is not merely 
local, but national. The Appian Way in Italy 
and the Roman roads in England record the 
history of a great past; the early American trails 
led to the present powerful life of the West. 


i economist who has been studying Great 
Britain’s new commonwealth, on behalf of 
the national Bureau of Labor, summarizes his 
conclusions in a pungent sentence: ‘‘The essence 
of the labor movement in Australia is less work ; 
in the United States it is more wages.’’ For 
light on social problems many Americans have 
been looking hopefully toward their kinsmen 
in the island continent; but if the goal of 
Australian ambition is merely a lazy man’s 
paradise, they will have to face another way. 


New York florist whose family went on 

the picnic party on the steamship General 
Slocum last summer occupied himself, after his 
wife and children left the house, by working 
in immortelles the motto, ‘‘Welcome Home.’’ 
He then hung it over the door that opens from 
his shop to the living apartments in the rear. 
Not a member of his family came back,—they 
were all burned to death or drowned,—and the 
motto still hangs over the door, because, as the 
man says, he ‘*hasn’t the heart to take it down. ’’ 


lap sailing yachts will start from Sandy 
Hook, on May 16th, to race across the 
Atlantic for a prize cup offered by the German 
Emperor. The race is open to any yacht of 
eighty tons or over, and there is no handicap, 
time allowance or restriction as to rig. The 
yacht that reaches the goal first will receive the 
prize. These rules should assure a good, fair 
test of the ocean-going qualities of the boats. 
Of the boats entered, six are American built, and 
five English; as to ownership, one is German, 
two are English, and the rest are American. 
ew buildings seem more deserted than the 
White House during the President’s absence, 
and particularly is this true of the office quarters. 
Only an occasional tourist, who wonders how 
the executive offices look, and can see them at 
no other time, strolls through what are ordinarily 
crowded reception-rooms, with a line of visitors 
in waiting. The press-room is empty ; its tele- 
phones are silent; the switchman of the private 
branch exchange has few calls to answer. The 
telegraph-room is also quiet. The clerks, except 
as they are performing routine duties, act as if 
the engine had stopped. 
eace is an expensive thing to maintain. 
Thirty -one obsolete British war - ships, 
which cost fifteen million dollars to build, were 
recently sold for less than one-twentieth of 
that sum, to be broken up into junk. They 
were seaworthy, and in their time were powerful 
engines of war, and became obsolete only because 
progress in marine mechanics has enabled gov- 
ernments to build vessels against which these 
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would be helpless. They have done their 
work, and the British have the consolation that 
it would cost less to rebuild their whole navy 
than to pay the bills for even a little war. So 
they were worth what they cost. 


{meets pose to: havo 2 somntieanss st the 
American politician of whom it was said 
that if he could have the naming of the President 
all to himself, he would be in opposition the 
day after inauguration. Moreover, the Hun- 
garian referred to, Mr. Madarasz, is old enough 
now to be a conservative, for he has attained the 
age of ninety-two years. He has sat in the 
Hungarian parliament continuously since 1843, 
and for the same constituency since 1848, For 
more than fifty years he has opposed every school 
and phase of political thought that has been 
uppermost in the country. At present he sup- 
ports Kossuth, whose party has lately gained 
an electoral victory; but he is expected to go 
into opposition if Kossuth should rise to the 
head of affairs. 
® ¢ 


HABIT. 


Tl! habits gather by unseen degrees,— 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
John Dryden. 
* 


CITY OWNERSHIP. 


he Mayor of Chicago, elected last month, 
b's is pledged to do all in his power to sub- 

stitute public for private ownership of the 
street-railways. 

The Illinois Legislature has already passed 
Jaws permitting the city to buy the property of 
the street-railway companies, and providing a 
method of payment by the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness. Immediately after the election 
the newly chosen mayor invited the manager 
of the Glasgow city railway system to come to 
this country to give him the benefit of his advice. 

Dissatisfaction with private management of 
public utilities, together with a growing appre- 
ciation of the value of public franchises in large 
communities, has led people in other cities to 
insist that the city retain control of them. In 
most of the large cities the people have kept the 
water-supply system in their own hands. Den- 
ver, Indianapolis, New Haven, New Orleans, 
Omaha and San Francisco are a few of the 
cities which are still dependent on private 
water companies. On the other hand, publicly 
owned lighting-plants are as rare as privately 
owned water systems. Allegheny, Columbus, 
Chicago, Detroit, Holyoke and Nashville are a 
few of the cities which light their own streets, 
and sell light to the people. The city gas-plant 
in Philadelphia was sold to a private corpora- 
tion a few years ago, and within a few months 
the Mayor of New York decided to establish a 
public lighting-plant in that city. 

Few experiments, however, have been made 
with public street-railways. After operating 
the railway across the Brooklyn Bridge for a 
number of years, the city leased it to a private 
company, but the city still owns it, as it owns 
the bridge and the new tunnels. 

American cities thus far have developed no 
uniform practice in this matter, but resort to 
public ownership to escape abuses of one kind, 
and abandon public operation and even public 
ownership when private control seems to offer 
relief. It seems to be a question of policy in 
each case rather than one of principle. 
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THE LOBBY. 


ne of the worst evils in American public 
life is that which, in half-humorous 
satire, is known as ‘‘the Third House’’ ; 

in other words, the ‘‘lobby.’’ 

The lobbyists have become so closely asso- 
ciated with legislative corruption that it is easy 
to forget their legitimate beginning and the 
original reasonableness of their existence. But 
the cloak of respectability with which they still 
cover themselves was once an honest garment, 
and in some senses is so still. 

A legislative body, being merely representa- 
tive, cannot know all the wishes of all the 
people; consequently, when some special act is 
under consideration, it often happens that there 
are men outside the legislature who know more 
of what the effect of the act will be than the 
members themselves. If these men are inter- 
ested in the matter it is natural and right that 
they should present their views to the legisla- 
tors. If they are not personally interested it is 
an easy step for them to intercede for those who 
are; and so a class of professional lobbyists has 
appeared. 

Not all attempts to influence the vote of a 
legislator are dishonest or wrong. On the con- 
trary, it is perfectly just that a street-railway 
company or a shoe manufacturer or a group of 
farmers should seek to secure the special legis- 
lation which will be for their interests; but the 
lawmakers must consider not one class alone, 
but all classes, and it is their duty not to allow 
their action to be controlled by any argument 
more potent than an appeal to justice and good 
sense. 

Private interests, which originated the lobby, 
have been its most helpless victims. But the 
‘* sand-bagging ’’ policy —the introduction of 
bills drawn for the special purpose of inducing 





private interests to give bribes to have them 





dropped—has received a hard blow at the hands | in 
of Governor Folk of Missouri. He simply 
notified all the interests which had maintained 
lobbyists at the state-house that if they would 
keep their men away he would veto every 
‘‘sand-bagging’’ measure. They did their part 
of the bargain and he did his, with the result 
that Missouri politics has never been cleaner or 
more effective than during the last winter’s 
session of the legislature. 


EXPERIENCE. 
Only the key of yesterday 
nlocks to-morrow. 
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THE THERESE KITCHEN. 


very new plan for lessening the difficulties 

of three meals.a day and clean houses and 

clothes is interesting to housekeepers. A 
woman who lives near a large city in the East 
has devised an original one. She has usually 
kept two servants, but as her social duties have 
involved much entertaining, she has often had 
to call in outside helpers, who were troublesome 
and expensive. 

Last winter she conceived the idea of employ- 
ing three servants, each of a high grade, and 
of giving to each of them herself, with the aid 
of the other two, an ‘‘all-round’’ training for 
domestic service: The laundress learned to 
cook and to wait, the cook to wash, iron and 
serve, and the butler to cook and to do the 
work of the laundry. The teaching was done 
by a set of rather formal lessons, to which some 
neighboring maids were admitted. 

When this ‘‘course’’ was completed, one and 
another of the original three was hired out by 
the day, to friends in the vicinity who wanted 
temperary help. The plan took its name from 
the cook,—a fine German girl,—‘*‘The Therese 
Kitchen. ’’ 

The experiment was carried on through the 
winter, and has been highly satisfactory to all 
concerned. It has resulted in raising the status 
of domestic service in the whole neighborhood. 
A good lending library on domestic science has 
been one feature of the plan. A general con- 
ference of the home-makers once a month has 
been another. In short, effort has been made all 
along the line to put domestic service on a more 
scientific, a more stable, and so a more self- 
respecting basis. 
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OUTDOOR PRESIDENTS. 


any persons must regard with envy a 
_President who is to have a vacation and 
hunting trip which will last about two 
months; but at the same time few persons 
realize, unless they have lived in Washington, 
how tremendously trying the work of the presi- 
dency is, how much the chief executive needs a 
vacation, and how seldom he gets one. 

Just before the President started on this trip he 
remarked that it would be the first real outing 
he had had in four years. To one of his ener- 
getic temperament, who has kept a boyish love 
of adventure and a wholesome delight in out- 
door life, the trip was a pleasure the keenness 
of which cannot be understood by those whose 
tastes are more sedentary. ‘‘Bacon, bear meat, 
black coffee and brown bread,’’ he said, were 
all he wanted. These doubtless he had in 
abundance. 

Although he could not be wholly free from the 
cares of office even in the mountains of Colorado, 
he had at least a respite from the private detec- 
tives, the secret-service men, on whom there is 
no open season, and undoubtedly enjoyed the 
sensation of being followed only by bears and 
mountain-lions and wolves, on which there is 
no close season. 

In the long line of Presidents, Mr. Roosevelt, 
although the greatest lover of outdoor life, is 
not the first or the only one. Washington’s 
recreation was farming, his exercise horseback- 
riding—the great resource of so many of his 


successors. 

The Adamses had Spartan habits, but none 
of the instincts of the sportsman. Jackson 
was a lover of horses and a breeder and racer 
of them. Grant, too, loved nothing better than 
the creak of saddle-leather or to hold the reins 
behind a fast horse. Both Garfield and Arthur 
rode occasionally. But one has to come down 
to Mr. Cleveland’s administration to find a 
President who had Mr. Roosevelt’s love of 
hunting and fishing, and what, in general, is 
known as ‘‘sport.’’ 

The Presidents as a class have been rather 
lacking in the characteristics of the out-of-doors 
man; but that may have been due partly to the 
demands of their office and partly to the situa- 
tion of Washington and the character of its 
surroundings. 


® © 
A DANGEROUS “ STRIKER.” 


n a recent month the fires reported in the 
| United States and Canada, to take illus- 

trations at random, included a shingle-mill 
at Seattle, a mail-car at Connellsville, wire- 
works in Ontario, an insane asylum in New 
Jersey, an ice factory in Indiana, a cold-storage 
plant in Nebraska and coffin-works in Georgia. 

Among other losses were a grain-elevator in 
Towa, river steamers, with their cargo, at New 
Orleans, a peanut factory in Virginia, a wooden 
bridge in Indiana, a camp-meeting building 














Massachusetts, and hotels, dwelling-houses 
office-buildings, churches, schools and stores in 
all parts of the country. 

As a helper, fire works faithfully in a million 
homes and factories. But when it decides to 
go on a strike, refusing to remain under the 
control of its old employers, it inflicts on society 
terrible penalties. The newspapers personify 
it and call it ‘‘the fire fiend.’? Nor do its ravages 
seem to grow less, in spite of greater effectiveness 
of the weapons used against it and the skill of 
firemen. 

In the United States and Canada the loss of 
property by fire now amounts to about fifteen 
million dollars a month. Through insurance 
companies this loss is distributed over the com- 
munity, much like taxes, except that one is free 
not to pay them if he prefers to take his own 
risk. The cost of conducting the insurance 
business, with its agents and bookkeepers and 
advertising, is such that it is necessary to col- 
lect from the community much more than the 
actual losses. 

Most fires are due to accidents which cannot 
readily be prevented: But the carelessness of 
many persons, and the wickedness of the few 
who set fires in order to get the insurance 
money, contribute toward the great total. 


& @¢ 
RAINBOW INVESTMENTS. 


nough money is lost every year in rainbow 
EK investments—that is, investments induced 

by the brilliant promise of a prospectus 
that a pot of gold may be had if one accepts 
the advice it gives—to pay the interest on tlie 
national debt. 

Every one is familiar with the type of invest- 

ment meant. The alleged property back of it 
may be a gold-mine or a copper-mine, an orange 
grove or a coffee plantation, a town lot ora 
mineral spring. All that is required is some- 
thing on the alleged security of which to issue 
certificates of stock, par value ten dollars, which 
‘*as a special favor will be sold for a short time 
at five dollars to all those who receive the 
cireular.’’ 
‘The property is usually a long way from 
the part of the country where the stock is 
offered for sale, and the investors buy the stock 
without knowing anything about it. When 
they receive no dividends and begin to make 
the inquiries which they should have made 
originally, they discover what. experienced in- 
vestors knew from the first, that, at the best, 
the enterprise was wholly speculative, and at 
the worst, was a swindling operation from the 
beginning. The recent collapse of a company 
of this kind is a case in point. 

The only safe course for small investors to 
follow is to avoid speculative investments, and 
to put their money in the banks near at home, 
or to buy real estate where they live and are 
familiar with the actual value of things. 
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ew York has recently organized a Dickens 
Club, modeled on the one in London, and not 
unlike the one that has long existed in Boston. 
The kinds of honor. paid by special societies to 
Dickens and Browning have one point in common : 
each master is studied for something secondary 
to his art. Browning societies often make the 
mistake of contemplating him as a philosopher, 
when he was primarily a poet, like Milton or 
Keats or Tennyson, or any other great poet. Sim- 
ilarly, Dickens societies lay stress on the social 
reforms which the great novelist embodied in his 
stories, whereas his chief function as novelist was 
to create wonderful fictions which delight, enter- 
tain, inspire and instruct in varying degrees, as it 
was the function of other great masters of prose 
story. oe 
fter a little more than five years of peace Cuba 
has regained all that it lost during the insur- 
rection which resulted in its independence, and is 
to-day more prosperous than it has been for years. 
According to the annual message of President 
Palma, the value of the exports of the island last 
year was eighty-nine million dollars. This is nine 
million dollars more than the exports were worth 
in 1892, and twenty-five millions more than in 1900. 
Still further evidence of the prosperity of the 
little republic is found in the fact that it has a 
balance in its treasury of about ten million dollars. 
The people of this country may well take satisfac- 
tion over this showing, as it was through their 
good offices that Cuba was relieved from its in- 
tolerable condition. 


hen Patriot’s day was celebrated in Massa- 
chusetts many people and some newspapers 
spoke of it as “The Nineteenth of April” instead 
of by its official name. By a curious habit of mind 
the American names his holidays according to the 
calendar. The next holiday is usually spoken of 
by its correct name, and has not yet become “The 
Thirtieth of May.” But the small boy in and 
about Boston will more often than not speak of 
the holiday after that as “The Seventeenth of 
June” instead of “Bunker Hill day,” and th« 
country over he says “The Fourth of July’ 
instead of “Independence day.” Surely “the day 
we celebrate” should be called by the thing for 
which it stands rather than by the place where |! 
stands. eel 
he Victorian, the first turbine steamship | 
cross the Atlantic Ocean, reached Halifax ©' 
April ist. Turbine-engines have been used fo 
some time in steamers crossing the Englis 
Channel, but their adaptability to ocean stea) 
ships was not proved until the successful voyas 
of the Victorian. All other liners have be+ 
equipped with reciprocating engines. In 1! 


turbine-engine, as its name indicates, the stea! 

















‘ets continuously upon a screw thread attached 
+) the shaft which drives the ordinary propeller. 
.s the motion is continuous, there is no jar such 
.« folléws the recoil in the piston of the recipro- 
wing engine. Besides, it is said that when the 

ill is properly constructed it is possible to get 

eater speed from the same coal consumption 
‘han with other types of engines. This matter of 
coal consumption is a vital one in ocean traflic. 
The Great Eastern was a commercial failure 
hbecause it was necessary to carry so much coal 
that there was no room left for a profitable cargo. 
It was not till ten years after the Great Eastern 
hed that P d engines were put in 
ocean steamers, and in 1886, or twenty-eight years 
after the Great Eastern, the first triple-expansion 
engines were introduced. Now, nearly nineteen 
years later, another marked improvement in 
steam-engines is utilized on ocean liners. The 
turbine-engine takes less space than any other, 
and consumes less coal, so that it is likely to 
displace the old-style engines if it proves com- 
pletely satisfactory in use. 
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“GIVING IN.” 


“ B"t don’t you think,” Doctor Meredith said, 
gently, “that we sometimes win our greatest 
victories just by—giving in?” 

“It’s the principle of the thing,” Miss Mary 
insisted. “That woman means to be disagreeable. 
If I let her ride over me in little things —” 

“Maybe she’s only tired—too tired to take the 
longer way round the grass to the well. And as 
for having picked that daffodil—did you never 
feel hungry for a flower, or the sight and touch of 
some beautiful thing?” 

“But I wouldn’t steal it!” 

“Steal it?” repeated the old man, his eyes on 
the wind-tossed blossoms beyond the gravel walk. 
“Steal it from whom? It was God’s earth and 
air, God's rain and sunshine that brought it into 
being. That daffodil may have meant much to your 
neighbor —” 

“But it’s the principle of the thing. Surely you 
don’t adyocate —” 

“Miss Mary,” the doctor interposed, gently, 
“T’ve lived almost twice as long as you have, and 
I’ve come to believe that there is only one indis- 
pensable principle—and that is love. We can 
never really know the pain and weariness of 
another’s life. Only love can understand—a little.” 

It was the next afternoon, when Miss Mary was 
weeding near the whitewashed fence, that voices 
sounded on the other side. Was it Doctor Mere- 
dith’s? Yes, and “that woman’s.” : 

“Tt has done her a world of good—just that one 
blossom. They used to grow in our old home, 
and it’s been years since she’s even smelled one. 
I meant to ask the lady for it, but she seemed so 
kind of—hard —” 

“But she isn’t, when you really know her,’ the 
doctor said, and tears of gratitude sprang to Miss 
Mary’s eyes. 

“Well,” the other returned, “we’d had some 
words about the path, and I’d made up my mind 
not to speak to her again, and —” 

“And you wouldn’t give in?” The doctor shook 
his head with a wistful smile in his kind eyes. 

“My sister said I was wrong,” the other re- 
turned. “She says as we near the border-land, 
things like that don’t seem worth noticing. Oh, 
if you knew how that flower has helped the time 
to pass with my sister! It has almost made me 
want to go to the lady and thank her, but of 
course she wouldn’t understand ; she’d only think 
I was giving in to get more, and so —” 

On the other side of the fence Miss Mary was 
gathering a great cluster of golden bloom. There 
was a new light in her eyes. Was it from the 
brightness of the blossoms before her or the radi- 
ance of the joy of “giving in’? 
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A LIFE - ROPE. 


**T met a man the other day,” said a well-known 
physician, ‘whom I had long thought dead. 

“*Poor drunken fool!’ a passer-by had said of 
him as he lay in the sun by the roadside. ‘He won’t 
live a month. I pity his mother.’ 

“Last week I saw him, strong and clear-eyed—a 
splendid speci of hood. He, too, had heard 
that verdict pronounced upon him. The words 
stung. He could not get them out of his mind. 
That night he went home to his mother. He had 
not been in the habit of going home, but she was 
Waiting for him just the same. 

“Did you ever think of the waiting women all 
over the world? The sacred vigils of the loving, 
longing hearts of mothers and wives, of sisters 
and daughters, night and day, over God’s earth? 

‘The man’s mother was waiting for him, and 
‘eleomed him as only a mother knows how. She 
wade him a cup of hot coffee, and told him of little 

ppenings in the neighborhood. 

‘Mother,’ he said, suddenly, ‘if you will help 

I'll never drink another drop.’ 

“He heard her on her knees all that night and 
viny a night afterward. They were very poor, 

| he had difficulty in persuading any one who 

*w him that he was trustworthy. The first 

ilar he earned was by staying all night with a 

ishbor’s little children while the mother went 

\isit an older daughter who was ill at a distance. 

I don’t know as I ought to trust them with 
Jim Lent,’ the mother said, frankly, ‘but 
inember, I'll be praying for you all every minute 

n away—and don’t you let the fires go down!’ 

7 ‘Well, if Mrs. Coles can trust him with her 

'e ones,’ another neighbor said, ‘I guess he’ll 
“ sate with our team, and he may as well have 

' me of hauling—they say his mother’s pretty 

‘50 It went from one to another. Later he got 

ady employment. ‘It’s been hard,’ he said to 

, ‘hard to keep away from the drink and hard 

ive down the reputation I’d been making for 
Y ‘rs. But when temptations come I think of 
: 1o8e who have trusted me—who trust me now. 
aak of my mother and all the lonely nights she 
ited for me when I never came home. I tell 
oa, doctor,’ he said, ‘stronger than any pledge— 
ronger than any threats or punishments, is just 
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knowing that somebody believes jn you—that you 
keeping straight means something to somebod 
that loves you. It’s like a life-rope to keep your 
head above water when everything else’s gone 
down.’ ” 
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PAYING THE POSTAGE. 


stage was always a sore point in the old days. 

It might be either prepaid or collected on 
delivery, and unluéRy recipients of long-winded 
epistles or other useless matter often had a sub- 
stantial grievance. The author of “The Old 
Farmer and his Almanack” gives a few of Mr. 
Thomas’s frequent hints to his contributors to 
pay the postage on what they sent to him. 


His first allusion to the matter was in the 
Almanack for 1806, and is — to a compli- 
ment which he pays to a highly respected Quaker 
correspondent : 

“Friend R. D. is tendered the Editor’s best 
thanks, for his several valuable communications, 
at the same time solicits a continuance of his cor- 
respondence. The postage the itor will ever 
be’ Ppy in paying, though in some is a great 
looser.’ 

One of the “loosing’’ cases opposes in 1809: 

“A. Ri is thanked for his seasonable infor- 
mation. gh we would remind him that his 
communications come so coated up that we are 
obli to pay double postage on them, we would 
se him. in future to leave off the wrapper or 


pay the — 

‘Again in 1810: “E. W. and others will be kind 
enough to pay postage on answers to Riddles in 
future, or they will not be noticed.” 

A little later: “G. 8. our Boston querest, have 
no objection to his asking ae every day in 
the year, provided he pays the = 

E. F. in 1812 appears as a sinner against several 
principles: his “anecdote is of the coarser kind, 
and not capable of being polished without injurin 
the pith. His Meteorological observations, 
correctly taken, would be useful. He will do well 
to remember the postage in future.” 

By 1814 the postage nuisance. seems to have 
become intolerable. “J. H. Jr.” is informed that 
“we conceive his Questions to be unimportant, 
and not worth the money we paid for them,” and 
finally there is an emphatic pronunciamento to 
the world at oreo? 

“No notice willin future be taken of any answers 
to queries unless post paid.” 
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SCHOOLBOYS AND SOLDIERS. 


he strong schoolboy friendship which began at 
West Point between Grant and Longstreet 
lasted throughout their lives. Grant was of the 
class after Longstreet, but somehow their silent, 
serious natures were in spontaneous accord and, 
says Helen D. Longstreet in “Lee and Longstreet 
at High Tide,” they became fast friends from their 
first meeting. That one was from the West and 
one from the South made no difference, just as 
later it made no difference in their feeling of 
personal affection that one led the army of the 
Union and the other was a Confederate general. 
General Longstreet often spoke of the details of 
the capitulation at Appomattox. He said that 
when he went into the conference-room in the 
McLean residence as one of the Confederate com- 
missioners, he was compelled to pass through the 
room occupied by General Grant as his head- 


quarters. 

He felt curious to know how General Grant 
would receive him. He had loved Grant as one 
of his closest boyhood friends, but times were 
much changed. rant was victor, he was van- 

uished. e was therefore prepared to observe 
the rigid demeanor of those between whom cere- 
mony Cy Ly recognition. But as soon as he 
entered the room Grant rose, approached him 
with a greater show of demonstration than ever 


in the older days, and slapped him on the shoulder, | 


exclaiming: 

“Well, Old Pete, can’t we et back to the good 
old = by playing a = of brag?” 

At West Point the nickname among the boys for 
General Longstreet was “Old Pete.’ 

The important part of that meeting, the splendid 
bearing of the conquered Confederates, the modest 
demeanor of the Union victors, and above all, the 
noble generosity of Grant in refusing to accept 
the sword of Lee and in giving the fairest terms 
possible under the existing circumstances, these 
7 ee to all who have read United States 

story. 
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HONGKONG FIRST. 


7 importance of the far East in the com- 
merce of the world at the present time is 
strikingly illustrated by this statement, made by 
the Bureau of Statistics : 


The port at which in 1903 was the largest vessel- 
tonnage movement was Hongkong. The total 
amount of the tonnage of the vessels entering and 
clearing from it was about twenty millions, or, if 
Chinese junks engaged in the foreign trade be 
included, more than twenty-one millions. London 
is , With ninet millions, followed closely 
by Antwerp. The tonnage of New York in 1904 
was eighteen millions. 

Hongkong, it may be remembered, is a free 
port at which many vessels engaged in the Chinese, 

apanese and Australasian trade call. ndon 
would head the list but for the fact that often its 
vessels take part of their cargo from another 
British port, as Cardiff, and receive their foreign 
clearance at it. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE STORM. 


Drm one of Mr. Cleveland’s Western trips, 
says the Argonaut, in which he was accom- 
panied by Secretary Olney, he arrived during a 
severe storm at a town in which he was to speak. 

As they entered their carriage and were driven 
from the station the rain chan to hail, and 
immense stones battered and rattled on the roof 
of the vehicle. A brass band, rather demoralized 
by the storm, stuck bravely to its post and played. 

“That is the most realistic music I have ever 
heard,” remarked Mr. Cleveland. 

a are they playing?” asked the Secretary 


of State. 
“ ‘Hail to the chief’—with real hail.” 
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NO FIRE WITHIN. 


mes have changed. Our fathers, for some 
strange reason, preferred a cold meeting- 
house to one which was warmed by artificial heat. 


When a stove was put into the Old South Chureh, 
Boston, in 1783, says Mr. J. H. Crandon, a news- 
paper of contemporary date contained this signifi- 
cant lament: 


Extinct the sacred fire of love, 
Our zeal grown cold and dead, 

In the house of God we fixed a stove 
To warm us in their stead. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


STAMP Mexico, Argeutine, Goons 


ica, Turkey, etc., and Album, only 10c.; 1000 
mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c.; 66 diff. U.S., 25e.; 
100 diff. U.S.,50¢. Agts. wtd.,50%. New List Free. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis.Mo. 
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For Home-Made Garments 


lis Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING. 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
































































price of $1.00, 
but an outfit that 


silk wrappings. 
only makes a splendid appear- 
ance, but is one of the strongest 
three-joint rods ever 
pre . It has the r lation 
cork handle, the sameas high-priced 
rods; the rod is eight and one-half 


e o e feet long,and is fitted with solid metal 
eeo® reel seat. We include in this outfit one 


e goed substantial Anchor Brand Reel 
o nickel-clieck, single action, with rive’ 
raised pillar, very strong, and which will hold 25 
ards of line. Also 25 yards of No. 6 braided lisle 
hread line, best quality, one 1-yard leader; % dozen 
snelied hooks, one box of split_shot sinkers (2 doz. 
enam 





and one brigh el float. This outfit would ordi- 

narily sell for $2.60to $3.0. Special price $1.00. 
Write to-day 

Sor our gener- 

al Catalogue. 

Sent treeupon wersts 





application. 











Summer Suits 
$6 to $25 voz s 


Your Order. 
Nothing Ready-Made. 
Catalogue, Samples 
and Simple Measare- 
ment Directions 
Sent 
Write to-day forour 
Summer Catalogue; it 





explains how we can 


relieve you of all the 
annoyances which 
usually attend the 
making of a garment 
at home. 


There is a style abcut 
our costumes which dis- 
Sages them as New 
York Fashions. 

Our exclusive and 
reliable system en- 


ables us to make per- 
fect -fitting garments at 
prices within your 


reach,while the style 
and workmanship 
are unexcelled. 


Under our system 
it is made 


and Laed to suit the 
taste of each Customer. 

We have satisfied 
over 260,000 custom- 
ers by keeping our 
promises and doing 
all we agree to do, 
and know we can 
please you. ¢ guar- 
antee to fit you or re- 
fund your money 














SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . . 86 to 820 
Made of Mohair, Serge, Brilliantine, etc. 
SILK SHIRT-WAIST SUITS #12 to 25 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. . 87.50 to 8.5 
SILK COSTUMES ° . S12 to B25 
RAIN COATS . + 89.75 to B18 
JACMETS ..s: « - $5.75 to B15 
SILK COATS .. . ° #10 to 820 
SEPARATE SKIRTS + 83.50 to 812 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. 8. 


to any part of the United 
We Send Free States our Summer 
Catalogue showing the latest New York 
Fashions, a large assortment of ny of the 
Newest Materials and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for a 
Mention colors desired, and whether you wish 
samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. Est. 17 yrs. No Agents or Branches. 





























NEW YORK CITY.NY. 








INDIAN OUTFITS 
$1.50 to $15. 
Wigwams, 
Suits, 

Bows, 
Arrows, 
Moccasins, 
Tomahawks, 
War Clubs. 


The delight of the healthy boy. 
The health of the delightful boy. 
Write for Catalogue. 
ONONDAGA INDIAN WIGWAM CO., 
310 So. Warren St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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he voice of the North Sea calleth, 
Solemn and full and slow: 
“Come down to my icy caverns, 
My grottoes and deeps below. 
1 will lay my hand on your forehead 
And on your fevered breast. 
You shall sleep serene and quiet— 
No dreams shall haunt your rest. 


“1 saw the boat of the Norseman 
Afloat in the silent night; 
I marked in the danger calmness, 
In the eye undaunted light. 
‘Come down!’ Leried. ‘We are kindred, 
Thou man of fearless brow! 
The door am I of Valhalla!’ 
How still his slumbers now! 


“When the herring-boats outwander 
1 lift my mighty arms. 
‘How beats my heart for fishers, 
The lovers of ocean charms! 
The cold it has kept these waters 
As pure as falling snow. 
Come hither, intrepid seamen!’ 
Behold, they lie below. 


“No harbor am I for spices. 
Upon my diadem 
In filigree of frost I wear 
The midnight sun for a gem. 
The Unknown North has fingers 
That reach into my tide. 
Oh, not for balmy pleasure 
He clutches deep and wide. 


“Ho, ye who fear not anguish, 
Ye souls of steel, come forth! 
As Jacob fought with the angel 
Come, struggle with the North! 
Stand face to face with trouble 
And meet death with a shout. 
The gale that dims your courage 
Shall blow the North Star out!” 
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TRUE TO HIS CONVICTIONS. 
‘ tephen Girard made no 
S pretense of religion 
& ” himself, and showed 
=~ 524 scant courtesy for the relig- 
; ion of other men. And yet 
Stephen Girard had profound respect for the 
religion that made men faithful. 


One Saturday he ordered his clerks to come | palace 


the following day and unload a vessel which 
had just arrived. It was no work of necessity 
or of merey. It merely suited the millionaire’s 
convenience that the vessel should be unloaded 
as quickly as possible, and sent to sea again. 
One of his clerks had strong convictions, and 
courage to act upon them. 

‘*l am not accustomed to do unnecessary work 
on Sunday,’’ said he, ‘‘and I cannot come.’’ 

Mr. Girard was astonished; he was not 
accustomed to disobedience, and had no mind 
to tolerate it. He told the young man that 
unless he could obey instructions he must. give 
up his position, and the young man went. 

For three weeks the discharged man walked 
the streets of Philadelphia looking for a posi- 
tion. His mother was perilously near to want, 
and the question forced itself upon him re- 
peatedly whether his convictions had required 
of him so greatia sacrifice. 

When he was almost discouraged, he was sur- 
prised to receive a message from the president 
of a new bank, offering him the position of 
cashier. Very gratefully he accepted it, and 
later he learned that it was Stephen Girard 
who had nominated him for the situation. The 
bank president had asked Mr. Girard if he 
could find him a suitable man for the place, 
and Mr. Girard, after some reflection, named 
this young man. The banker was surprised 
that he should name a man whom he had lately 
discharged. 

‘*] discharged him,’’ said Mr. Girard, ‘‘be- 
cause he would not work on Sunday; but the 
man who will lose his situation from principle 
is the man whom you can trust with your 
money. ”’ 

Even men who have no religion of their own 
appreciate in others convictions that make them 
faithful. 
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THE NEW NAMES. 


hen a Japanese embraces Christianity 
W he does it as thoughtfully and thor- 
oughly as he does everything else; he 
brings to it an imaginative penetration which 
is not always found in other nations. Mission- 
aries have many pretty stories to tell of this 
brave, courteous and wise people. One of the 
prettiest is told by Bishop Brent of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Philippines. 
When Bishop Brent was visiting in Japan 
he was asked by one of the clergymen, whose 
guest he was, to officiate at a baptism of Jap- 
anese converts, and of course gladly did so. 
There were three people who desired to be 








(sts THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





baptized. The first to come forward was an 
old, old man. 

‘‘What is the name?’’ asked the bishop. 

And the old man answered, ‘‘Simeon,’’ and 
then he smiled and added, ‘‘ ‘For mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.’ ’’ 

The second man was young and strong. 
There are many like him, fighting to-day in 
Manchuria. 

‘*The name ?’’ said the bishop. 

‘*Cornelius,’’ the young man answered. 

And the bishop, looking on him in his youth 
and enthusiasm, understood why he had chosen 
the name of the centurion, that ‘‘just man,’’ 
whom St. Peter baptized in Caesarea so long 
ago. ‘“‘Of a truth . . . God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.’’ 

The third to come to the font was a child, a 
little lad ten years old, clinging to his father’s 
hand. 

‘*The name of the child ?’’ asked the bishop. 

And the father answered, ‘‘His name is 
Isaac. I give him to the Lord.’’ 

And the bishop marveled at the wisdom and 
simplicity and reverent understanding of this 
peopie. 
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DIPLOMACY IN CHINA. 


ears before Count Cassini came to Washing- 

ton to represent Tsar Nicholas II he was 

the minister for Russia to Peking during the 
troublesome days of the war between China and 
Japan, says the New York Times. As soon as he 
arrived at the Chinese court he prepared to present 
his credentials to the emperor. The first step in 
that direction was to visit the Tsung li Yamen. 
The almond-eyed statesmen of the Chinese foreign 
office received him with Oriental courtesy, and 
after the usual formal preliminaries told him on 
what date it would please the emperor to receive 


him. 
“T shall appear at the palace on that day —” 
began Count ini. 

e ministers suppressed their smiles with diffi- 
eulty. They ned to explain that the emperor 
never received the envoys of barbarian powers at 
the palace. They were always received in the 
imperial stables. 

e new minister was quite well aware of that, 
but he appeared to be much surprised. It was 
impossible, he said, for him to meet the emperor 
in a stable. The Tsung li Yamen, with forbearing 
pity for his mm, re that the stables 
were really handsomely fitted up and without dis- 
agreeable su rroundings. 

“TI understand that,” said Count Cassini, “but 1 
cannot meet his majesty anywhere except in the 





palace. 
That could never be. The Tsung li Yamen was 
sure of that. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Count Cassini. 
“It desolates me to say that I cannot present my 
credentials to his majesty. I shall furnish you a 
certified copy of them, so that we can do business 
together, but it will be ‘impossible for me to oe ee 
them until I am received in Peking as the Chinese 
minister is received in St. Petersburg.” 

“You will wait a long time,” the senior 
aoe: “You will never be received in the 


“You have patience, gentlemen,” said the Rus- 
sian. “You will find that I am as patient as you.” 

He sent the certified copy and carried on his 
work with the Tsung li Yamen, but alone among 
the foreign amba iors he refused to see the 
“Son of Heaven.” 

Interest in this wonderful but obstinate barba- 
rian spread rapidly through the city. Even the 
emperor, it is said, was filled with curiosity to see 
the man who refused to see him. 

Strange to say, Russia’s interests did not suffer. 
Working with the foreign office with remarkable 
skill, Cassini negotiated the Manchurian railway 
—_ and other important documents, and in no 
case did Russia get the worst of it. 

One day there was to be a grand reception to 
the diplomatists—in the wonderful stables, as 
usual. The diplomatic corps discussed it at the 





residence of Minister von Brandt of Germany. 
The Russian declined to attend. 
“As the Tsar’s repr ative I decline to be 


received in a stable by anybody,” he said. 

A few days later a bombsheil fell in the ranks 

of the ministers who had attended. The emperor 

conferred upon the Russian the Order of the 
Dragon, the greatest of Chinese decorations, and 
one which none of them posse: . They could 
hardly believe their ears. But it was true. Count 
Cassini wore the order—and stayed away from the 
palace as before. 

It was the war with Japan which brought the 
climax. The emperor needed the Russian, and he 
sent for him—to come to the palace. Count Cassini 
was received in Peking as the Chi amb: d 
is received at St. Petersburg. 

The privilege extended to him was later extended 
to his colleagues, and now the stable receptions 
are but traditions. 
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THE GRAY TERROR. 


gruesome tale is told by the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch of the bringing of the body of the late 
Mayor of Seattle from the interior of Alaska. 
M. A. Mahoney, who had charge of the body, 
started alone from Fairbanks to draw the coffin 
over the snow road by sledge. Two days out of 
Fairbanks he was crossing a level bit of country 
over which the trail made way through forests of 
giant pine and fir. With the first shadows of night 
there came a long, low wail. It was followed by 
another and another, each unmistakably nearer. 
The man, standing on a lonely Alaskan trail, hun- 
dreds of miles from the nearest habitation, and 
with a burden on his hands that he had sworn to 
bring safely to civilization, knew what it meant. 
It was the cry of the wolf. 

Mahoney realized that if he remained on the 
trail he would never live to see another day. He 
knew that three long days and nights must pass 
before he could hope for human help. He had 
covered a vast stretch of territory that day, and 
. was exhausted; but he must not think of 
sleep. 

He turned off into the woods, and under the 
shelter of the pines built a big fire. It was well he 
acted quickly, for he had scarcely fed his dogs and 
snatched a morsel of supper himself when the 
wolves arrived. 

All night long that lonely camp was surrounded 
by a row of gleaming eyes. Mahoney sat alone, 
the coffin for his seat, with every nerve strained. 
Once nature took revenge, and his heavy eyes 


rooped. 
While he dozed the fire died down, and Mahoney 





woke with a start. A gaunt gray wolf was poking 
his nose very near to him. The man hastened to 
throw on more wood, and the beasts slunk away 
until only the gleam of their eyes told that they 
were keeping watch. 

With the morning sun the wolves vanished, and 
Mahoney once more took up the trail. Not once 
all day did he see a sign nor hear a sound from 
the pack that he knew was silently following. 
With the sunset, however, came the long, blood- 
eurdling wail. 

The second night was a fight against sleep. He 
tied a pine-knot to his right hand. As he dozed 
off, the flames would burn and waken him. As 
the day before, the wolves departed with the dawn 
and gave no sign until evening. Then fora third 
nigh Mahoney went without sleep. 

he wolves, their hunger increasing, grew bolder, 
and crept closer and closer. Every now and then 
one would jump forward and snap at the feet of 
the silent watcher. Then Mahoney, with a bla- 
zing brand, would strike at the glowing eyes and 
drive back his foe. When morning came, the 
man, half-crazed with fear and loss of sleep, once 
more took the trail, and at noon came to a road- 
house, where he was cared for. He slept steadily 
for eighteen hours, then resumed his journey. 








By - Dora - Read - Goodale 


trange, to be waking 
As daydawn is breaking 
Here in the small sloping chamber of yore! 
Chimney-birds stirring 
With eager wings whirring 
Rustle the brown leaves of childhood once more. 


Bold and high-hearted 
Once we departed— 
Broke like young dogs from the land’s knotty 
chain ; 
Labor hath grace for us, 
Earth, a new face for us! 
Welcome the steep mossy rooftree again! 


Then the world’s thunder 
Filled us with wonder— 
Tempting the highway that led to the town! 
Age creeping near to us, 
Past scenes grow dear to us; 
Wings that once mounted sink thankfully down. 


Hark! what a tinkling 
Of rapid notes sprinkling— 
Still to the meadows the bobolinks’ charm! 
Quail whistle merrily, 
Pigeons coo—verily 
Something of paradise clings to the farm! 
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A FRIENDLY INTEREST. 


fter greeting Bess in her usual stately manner, 

A tall Patricia announced that she had come 

to help her cousin with her shopping. Bess, 

the Chicago News explains, was in town to pur- 

chase a trousseau and some of the furnishings for 

the little home that was being fitted up in the 
country. 


“Clothes will be quite + oF declared Patricia. 
“You’re such a slip of a thing that you can wear 
an g. You’lleven be able to buy smart frocks 
ready made, while I—great tall specimen!—have 
to patronize a high-priced man tailor.” Then she 
continued : 

“T’ve been thinking about your house. I believe 
tan denim is the best thing for the door draperies.” 

“TI had thought of dull blue —” 

“Your rooms are too dull already.” 

Bess had on her hat and coat by this time. “It’s 
very kind of you to make the suggestion,” she 
said, as they went out into the street, “but I’m 
afraid I can’t like denim.” 

“Suit yourself, of course. It was merely an 
idea of mine.” 

Bess changed the subject. On the car, however. 
Patricia began: “There’s this much to be said 
about denim—it doesn’t pretend to be anythin 
else. I should prefer_it to a cheap imitation 0! 
velure, for instance. It will wash, and it hangs 
well—but suit yourself.” 

“Yes, dear, that’s best, I think. When I get 
those hangings I’ve got to live with them.” 

“True. course it’s a to me. I 
suggested denim because of the color. Material 
is much less important than color. Decide on 
that; then carry your color scheme all through 
the lower rooms. ow, denim —” 

“Oh, see that lovely hat!” interrupted Bess, in 
desperation. 

But Patricia whisked her into the department 
store and down an aisle. 

“Here’s the tan denim I spoke of,’ she said, 
stopying. “How much shall you need?” 

“T need fifteen yards, but 1 don’t want denim,” 
replied Bess, rebelliously. 

“Why, what in the world do you mean?” Then 
Patricia checked herself. “But what else is there 
to buy?” she asked, with a chill in her voice. 

“Well, burlap wouldn’t be so bad. And, O 
Patricia, here’s some lovely cretonne.” 

“Cretonne is cheape I didn’t 
know you liked such common stuff. 

Bess wilted. “It’s very dainty,” she said, faintly, 
“with all those roses.” 

“Those colors would absolutely kill your rugs.” 

Bess revived enough to say, “‘Harry simply loves 
eretonne.” 

“That may be. Men rarely have taste; a doctor 
never.” 

“I’m sure Harry has very good taste; he is 
really artistic.” 

Bess spoke with some heat. Patricia smiled 
pityingl . “It’s queer,” she remarked, patiently, 
‘this being in love!” 

“T like the cretonne myself,” protested Bess. 

“Fancy all those shades of crimson!” Patricia’s 
inflection implied horror too deep for upeee. 
“But have your own way. I wouldn’t influence 
you for the world.” 

“Don’t you think —”’ 

“Think, my dear! I’m tootired tothink. I told 
you before we started what I thought. Now if 
you get this tan denim —” 

“T want cretonne.” 

“Why, Bess, you ungrateful— When I’ve tried 
to help you— But npn! well.” 

Bess looked at the cold countenance before her, 
then turned to the clerk. 

“Give me fifteen yards of this denim, please,” 
she said, swallowing hard. 
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SHE FEARED FOR HER FREIGHT. 


Q' Mrs. Mercer was not used to railway 
travelling. Jamie always did the house- 
hold errands in town. But now that Jamie 
was laid up there was no help for it, and she 
herself must take her weekly ingathering of eggs 
and get the necessary stores in exchange. 

She boarded the train at last in some trepidation. 


All the other passengers looked placid enough, and 
the way the conductor went about his business 











was truly reassuring—‘‘for all the world as if he 
was on ty land,” she silently marveled, glancing 
Tr 


fearfully from time to time at the whirling trees 
and whisking fences outside the window. The 
basket of eggs on her knee, gripped tightly with 
both ds, was quite forgotten. 

“You don’t think there’s going to be a collision 
to-day, conductor?” she asked, as he stopped at 
her seat. 

“Why, no,madam. What makes you ask sucha 
question ?” 

“Well, see, I’m takin epes to town with 
me, and if they was to get broke I’d have to go 
short on my stores.” 
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THE FRESH-AIR CURE. 


consumptive who has gone to the Southwest 

for his health tells, in the usual cheerful 

humor of his kind, the story of an adven- 
ture of an Arizona judge. Stevenson, himself a 
“lunger,” taught the world to get fun even out of 
disease, and he would have approved the spirit if 
not the diction of the story. A tramp, covered 
with dust so that he looked like a live specimen of 
the Rio Grande valley, taken at random, crept 
from beneath the baggage-car and attracted the 
judge’s attention. He was getting out to limber 
up on the off side of the train. The judge, who had 
just eaten a square meal amid luxurious surround- 
ings, pitied the tramp. He climbed into the dining- 
ear again and directed one of the waiters to take 
a bag of food with his card and his compliments 
to the “hobo.” In a few minutes the waiter 
returned with the food and said: 


“Dat gemman up dar, sah, he returns you com- 
pliments, and he = he berry sorry, but he nevah 
eat no breakfas’ befo’ ten o’clock in the mawnin’, 


The judge paid for the breakfast, told the porter 
to eat it or throw it away, and then let fly a few 
sparks that would have made a lively composition 
on ingratitude. The judge determined to see the 
— kicked off the truck, and hailed the con- 

uctor. 

“Did you know you were carrying a tramp?” 

“No. Where?” 


“Under the baggage-car. He is the meanest 
tramp in the business. I’d like to see him kicked 
clear into Mexico.” 

“T’ll fix him,” and so-saying, the conductor, Bill 
Sanderson pulled the cord, and the train jerked 
- as if he had roped and thrown the engine. But 
the tramp hung on. 

The conductor and the judge went forward, 
alongside the train. 

“Come from under there, you bum!” shouted 
the conductor. “You get a long wait for this at 
El Paso.” A brakeman grab the vane. 

“What do you mean by riding under there?” 
asked Sanderson. 

The tramp put his hand down into his trousers 

pulled out a first-class ticket for 
Ss. 

“Tm a ‘lunger,’”’ said he, calmly, “and I need 

all the fresh air I can get.” 
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HOME-MADE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


s soon as he got into the house Mr. Shaw 
A asked his wife’s whereabouts, and when he 
was told she had gone to a tea, he started 
in to look for some valuable papers he had given 
into her keeping. He particularly wanted to see 
the insurance policy on his furniture, and the 
Philadelphia Record says he hunted the house 
over, but in vain. 


“There!” he fumed. “I might have known! It 
serves me right for giving a woman valuable 
papers to care for, but it is the very last time I'll 
ever doit. I’ve learned my lesson.” 

By the time his wife returned Mr. Shaw was 
calmer, and although still perturbed, he succeeded 
in telling his trouble without insinuations or re- 
eriminations. 

“Is that all?” said Mrs. Shaw, looking with dis- 

st at her very much disturbed desk. “Why 
ve you never asked me where I kept it?” And 
going to a picture hanging on the wall, she pulled 

e ay from behind it. “There!” she said, 
holding it out for his better view. 

“And now,” said Mr. Shaw, after he had re- 
covered from his surprise, “where are those 
shares in the Valley jlroad & Timber Devel- 
opment Company ?”’ 

“Do you want to look at them?” 

“TI want to know where they are.” ' 

“They’re perfectly safe,” said Mrs. Shaw, with 
ironic reassurance. ‘They’re in the closet under 
the stairs, behind the grape juice.” 

“And the deed of the house?” gasped Mr. Shaw. 

“That’s up-stairs in the guest-room closet, 
packed away under your summer suit.” 

By diligent cross-examination Mr. Shaw learned 

e location of numerous other documents of 
value. They were scattered from cellar to roof. 

“Amelia,” he said, in bewilderment, “are you 
crazy?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Shaw, with some 
resentment. “But I don’t mean that any robber 
shall ever come into this house and clean us out 

a one-hour search. He’d never think of the 
places I’ve chosen.” 

“That is so,” agreed Mr. Shaw. 

“And if he did,” continued Mrs. Shaw, trium- 
awe , “he’d be heard going up- and down-stairs, 

nocking over bottles and things.” 








* © 


AN EPICUREAN STEW. 


aad itting opposite to me in a down-town oyster- 

S house the other day,” says a writer in the 

New York Press, “‘was one of those fastid- 

ious men who undertake to transmit instructions 

through the waiter to the cook. He wanted an 

oyster stew. As nearly as I can remember, these 
were his instructions: 


“ ‘Now, waiter, kindly tell the cook I don’t 
want the oysters and milk merely mixed and 
heated. I want the milk carefully boiled first 
The oysters should then be added without the 
liquor. The — should not be put in until the 
seasoning is added. Be very particular to ge! 
good, rich milk and nothing but the best, gilt- 
I butter. As for the oysters, I want we 

salts. No ordinary stock oysters forme. Do 
you understand ?” 

“T think so, sir,’ replied the waiter, ‘but do 
you wish the oysters with or without?’ 

“ «With or without what?’ asked the customer. 

“ Pear, ar.’ ” 


* © 


A CAUTIOUS YOUTH. 


very small boy was trying to lead a big ‘t- 
Bernard up the road. “What are you goilg 
to do with the dog, my little man?” inquired 

a passer-by. 
“I—I’m going to see where—where he wants (0 
e breathless reply. 


go, first,” was 
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THE METHODICAL FISH. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 





he sunniest fish that ever could be 
Lived down in the depths of a very deep sea. 

He knitted his brows and he scratched his old head, 
And after reflection he soberly said, 
“I've given the subject much serious thought, 
And ten chances to one, | shall some day be caught! 
Now, if that comes to pass, | trust that | may 
Be caught in an orderly, businesslike way. 
No one in his senses can ever deny 
A hook is intended to go in an eye. 
Yet many a fish is so careless he will 
Take a hook in his mouth, or perhaps in his gill. 
But I’m more methodical, so | shall try 
To join in true union the hook and the eye.” 
Well, this orderly fish went his orderly ways, 
He kept his eyes open, with wide, thoughtful gaze, 
And whenever he saw a well-baited hook, 
He rolled up his eye with contemplative look, 
And then swam away with a satisfied wink, 
Saying, ‘“ That’s not the hook to fit my eye, | think!” 
So he kept his eyes open (as every one ought), 
And somehow, the wise old fish never was caught! 


ee et 
SEEING THE COUNTRY. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 
TW little folks, how do you like the country ?’”’ asked the 





big girl who brought the milk. 

‘*We don’t know yet,’’ Tony answered. ‘‘We only came 
last night, and we haven’t been up long enough to find out. But 
we’re going to find out after breakfast. ’’ 

‘‘Then you can tell me at noon, when I come over to bring your 
grandma some butter,’’ returned the big girl, with a smile, as she 
went away, swinging the empty pail. 

So after breakfast Tony said to little Christina, ‘‘Now, Crystal, 
we’ve got to find out about the country.’’ 

**How ?”’ asked Christina. 

‘*Go and see, of course,’’ replied Tony, with his big-brother air. 

‘Do where?’’ asked Crystal, who could not speak plain, but who 
always wanted to know the whys and hows and wheres of every- 
thing. 

Tony did not answer right away. He thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets, and took a look at the landscape. Off at the right 
lay the garden; in front of the house were the lawn and the road; at 
the left was an orchard, and behind the house were a pasture and a 


wood-lot. 


to take. 


and pretty flowers. 
“Strawberries, Crystal!’’ exclaimed Tony. 


than any I ever had before,’’ he added, in a disappointed way. 
‘Dood to eat?’’ asked Crystal, for their grandmother had charged 
them not to eat any of the strange berries they were likely to find. 
“‘Oh, yes; strawberries won’t poison us,’’ answered Tony. 
stop and eat some now, and then we will go on into the woods,’’ 
But there were so many berries that pretty soon they forgot about 
They kept on picking and eating until by and by a big 
bee went booming past, whereupon they forgot the strawberries and 


the woods. 


watched the bee. He paused and hung in the 
air not very far away, and then, still booming, 
dropped into the grass. Creeping through the 
grass, Tony followed the bee, and Crystal fol- 
lowed Tony, till they came to a spot where a 
great many big bees were crawling, hovering 
and humming over a low mound of earth. Back 
and forth and all around the lively insects moved, 
buzz-zz-ing with deep, strong voices; and every 
now and then a bee would come sailing along, 
just as the other did, drop down, hover and boom 


at the hole, and plunige into it; and every now |. 


ind then a bee would come out of the hole, rise 

slowly, and fly swiftly away. They made such 

« fierce-sounding noise that the children dared 

not go very near. 

_“That’s their home down underground,” 
‘ony told Crystal. ‘‘I wish I knew what it 

‘ooks like, I s’pose it’s where they keep their 

ioney, too; but I thought honey was always 

i hives. I wish we had some honey. I’m 

“lng to get grandpa’s shovel and shovel it out. 
Come, let’s get it now.’’ 

In the barn, on a low nail, hung a small, 
ig ht spade. Tony got this and dragged it into 
‘© pasture, At the edge of the bees’ nest he 
\used to consider, 

. “We won’t take all the honey,’’ he said. 
We'll leave half of it. And I’ll be careful 

to shovel into a bee. You stand back, 
tystal, so ’t I sha’n’t throw any dirt on you.”’ 
Crystal ran some little distance away. Tony 
carefully stuck his spade into the earth, and 

“o- — there was a wild, angry booming, a cloud 
' furious bees and a shrieking, dancing boy. 

ie tried to get away, but the bees pursued 
‘, stinging his poor little legs and arms and 

Pree And what would have been the end I 

4 “; know, if grandpa, grandma and the 
ured boy had not come running to his relief. 


‘*Let’s go in there,’’ he said, pointing to the woods. 
‘*Yes,’’ Crystal responded, readily, putting up her hand for him 
“‘Tum, Tony, let’s do tee um tountry.’’ 

But when they went into the pasture they found strawberries in 
the short grass—tiny scarlet strawberries gleaming among the grass 





‘*But they’re littler 


It wants to 
**Let’s 





The swallows skim about the sky 
In nearing circles, far and nigh, 
As I should like to do. 





THE KITE-BIRD. 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR. 
Sail, sail, my kite, the wind is high, 


play with you. 


They watch you sail with great 
long tail, 

All red and blue, and then a few 

Dart closer by, and wonder why, 

And if you're really true. 


DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER. 








But before the bees could be beaten off and | And when at noon the big girl came to bring | he answered her, **What we’ve seen and tasted 
Tony rescued he was in a sorry plight, and it | grandma some butter, and asked again, ‘‘Well, | we like, but what I’ve handled I don’t like 
little folks, now how do you like the country ?’’ | at all.’’ 


eer Fe <r —___—_—1 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


was a long time before grandma’s lotions and 
poultices eased his pain and checked his sobs. 
As for Crystal, although she screamed and 
danced as excitedly as he did, she was not 
stung at all. 

‘*‘What were you doing it for?’’ asked grand- 
pa, when Tony had quieted down. 

‘I was going to get some honey,’’ Tony 
replied. ‘‘I didn’t know it would make them 
mad. I wasn’t going to hurt them.’’ 

‘Don’t you think it would make you mad,’’ 
asked grandpa, ‘‘if some great giant should 
suddenly put his spade down through the roof 
of this house, right in among us, just to get 
some of the pies and tarts your grandmother 
has been making this morning ?’’ 

Tony thought a minute. ‘‘I should be scared,’’ | 
he said, at last. ‘‘I shouldn’t have time to be | 
mad, I should be so scared.’’ 

‘*Well, bees are scared and mad at the same 
time,’’ said grandpa. 

‘*But you wouldn’t have got much honey, 
even if you could have dug it up,’’ he went on, 
‘*for those were not honey-bees, but bumblebees. 
Honey-bees build their homes in hives and 
hollow trees, and make a great deal of honey; | 
bumblebees build theirs in little holes in the | 
ground, and make only enough honey to bring | 
up their families. Now hereafter, when you | 
want to investigate, just come and ask grandma 
or me first. You are too young to know what | 
will bear handling and what must be let alone. 
Remember : 





“*Taste not, handle not, 
But look with all the eyes you’ve got.’ ”’ 


**T guess I sha’n’t forget that,’’ said Tony. 


1. RIDDLE. 
If you are me, you can’t be me; 
I make you hungry, you will see ; 
And if you’re me, poor you'll soon be. 


2. CHARADES. 
1. 
Hark! I hear a loud, sharp one. 
It makes me two, and then I run. 
Why should I fear? My whole so grand 
1 can now master with my hand. 
Il. 
My one two I sought in haste one day, 
And then I fared on a weary way. 
I took my third as part of my name. 
In color rich I saw my fourth flame. 
When I had reached my Face my poe 
I used my whole to send words of grace. 


3. SNARE PUZZLE. 


Blank words end in the same syllable. 
<ate’s dress was of a —— red, 








She wore a on her head. 

She heard the —— with alarm. 
She played the —— but to charm. 
She wrote a —— on the war, 

She heard the —— toot afar. 
She’d seen the —— as he fished, 
To hear the —— sing she wished. 
A titled was there, 

A she would not wear. 





4. ANAGRAM VERSE. 
The ------- said they were 
Of reading the poems of those “inspired” 
Aspirants who hard to write 
When they had nothing to indite. 
WwW helps to edit, knows 
That some who bestride the noted steed 
Bestride it from -! need, 
In hopes to mitigate their woes. 
For such it would be better far 
If he ----- -- work on the trolley-car. 





5. REMOVALS. 

Remove one letter from the first word to make 
the second. 

A division of a poem, to tip; liking, a squall; a 
square book, a measure; a place of confinement, 
a branch; language, a fish. 

6. FINAL ACROSTIC, 

By placing the prefix meaning again before the 
nouns in the first column, change them into the 
verbs in the second. The finals form one of 
the words described. 

A couple. 

An igniting tube. 
A kind of meat. 
A certain tree. 
A waterway. 

A holy season. 


To mend, 

To deny. 

To disclose. 
To complain. 
To abide. 

To yield. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Baton. 2. Button. 3. Parton. 4. Chiton. 
5. Canton. 6. Mutton. 7. Cotton. 8. Glutton. 9. 
Boston. 10. Eton. 11. Milton. 12. Breton. 13. 
Croton. 14. Washington. 

2. 1. Flute. 2. Bark. 3. File. 

8. Candidate, sedate, mandate, inundate, liqui- 
date, depredate, elucidate, intimidate, invalidate, 
antedate, validate, accommodate. 

4. Add, dress—address. 

5. 8-kill-et, t-ill-able, do-no-r, a-do-re, lo-win-g, 
f-ire-arms, di-sable-d. 


| 6. Flies, size, cries, surprise, eyes, surmise, 


spies, tries, vies, de- g, por TALS 
nies, defies, despise. REPROVE 
7. Paris on my; my ENnDEu,MI!I © 
son,arip; parsimony ; SCRAPER 
Pray, Simon ; may rip, IrRKS OME 

| son; Say no prim; pa, DEFUnNcT 
nor is my; iron my ELtLFRIDA 
| pa’s; my parson I; NAKEDER 
| pair, my son. TeremrBisy xX 


























BABY Three Months for 10 cts. 
lilustrated Monthly, devoted 
to care and training of Babies and Children. 
Common. sense articles by experienced 
Nurses, Mothers and Doctors. ractical, 
instructive, inspiring. 1.00 per year. 

Baby Publishing Co., 417 . St., Louisville, Ky 
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$39.50 BUYS TH 


We save you dealer’s profi Ah. tS 


no’ ory. for 200 page Style 
Book containing 13% wonderfu! 

‘ON BUGGY CO. 
Dept. 822 Pontiac, Mich. 





Dresses,Caps, Bootees,Emb.Sacques,Alma 
Shirts, ete. Sold wy, mail. Send 25 cents 
(stamps) for two little sleeveless shirts 
for summer wear(knitted from soft cotton 
yarn). Give age or size required. 
Illustrated Catalogue for a Stamp. 
ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., 
Box 1124Y. Springfield, Mass. 


A 1000 years of mistakes and then the 


the closet a a slant, the only 
that is 


sort of construction 

healthy. clean, comfortable. The 
Naturo is the only improvement 
made in Water Closets since the 
style you know was conceived. 
A ren’tyouinterestedin knowing 
“Why”? Write for Book 12. It 
tells in detail, with illustrations. 


‘.e SHETLAND 
me 











THE NATURO CO., 
Salem, N. J 


PONIES 


Beautiful, intelligent little pa for 
children for sale b UNNY- 
SIDE SHETLAND PONY 
FARM, Breeders of 
™ Pure Shetlands. Cor- 
4 Write for free catalog. 
. Milne Brothers 
634 Eighth St., Monmouth, lil. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our Mercian. 











77x 
: Good pay. Finest teed 1905 MO! 
| ria Eocene $10 to $. 


be iy Ny «= bey $7 to $12 
500 Second-Hand 


Special Offer on sample bicycle. 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILE: 
MEAD CYCLE C@O., Dept. 051, CHICAGO. 


ENNEN ‘Ss BORATEDR 


TALCUM 





MY LET 






and all afflictions 
of the skin. 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 































The Pierce 
Chainless 


with Cushion Frame is the acme 
of bicycle perfection. No other 
wheel has as many good points 
or has maintained its standard 
of excellence as the Pierce. 
Frank Kramer won thirteen 
out of fifteen National Champi- 
onships on the Pierce in nine- 
teen hundred and four. 
Catalogue Free on Application. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, 









Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also makers 
of the 


PIERCE 
Automobiles. 












Toothache 
Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gum not only stops toothache 
instantly, but removes offensive odors caused by 
decay. Itis easy to apply; will not meitin the mouth; 
will not dry up—or spill; in the bottle it will keep for 
years; stays where put—no waste. 


DENT’S *°Ctim’° 
Cum 

will stop the ache whether there's a cavity or not. It fe 
especially valuable as a preventive of toothache. Don't wait 
until the tooth aches, get a hottie of DEN T'S now and keep 
itin the house, Used by leading dentists. Sold by respon- 
sible druggists, 15c; or by mail on receiptof price. Be sure it’s 
DEN'I’S. Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns, bunions and 
warts— 5c at druggists; or we mailit. ‘‘The Arch of Pearis” 
sent free to any address, tells how to take care of the teeth, 


C.S. DENT & CO., 61 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


















ecision on a Labor Law.—The United 

States Supreme Court decided, on Apri 
17th, that the New York law forbidding bak 
to work more than 10 hours a day or 60 hours 
a week was unconstitutional, as it interfered 
with the freedom of contract between employer 
and employed. Justice Peckham delivered the 
opinion, and it was concurred in by Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justices Brewer, Brown 
and McKenna, ‘The other four members of the 
court, Justices Harlan, White, Holmes and Day, 
dissented. The decision overrules a decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals, which had 
sustained the law. * 


ul Jones’s Body.—Gen. Horace Porter, 

American ambassador in Paris, who has 
been searching for five years for the body of 
Paul Jones in the disused Parisian 
where it was buried, announced on April 14th 
that he had discovered it. The body will be 
brought to this country and reburied with fit- 
ting ceremonies in honor of the first great com- 
mander of the American navy. 

S 

ailway Rate Control.—The Senate 

Committee on Interstate Commerce began 
an inquiry on April 17th into the subject of 
the proper. method of regulating railway rates. 
The committee has asked a score or more of 
prominent railway managers to appear before 
it, and the presidents of the Pennsylvania, the 
Southern, the Illinois Central and the Boston 
& Maine companies promised to be present. 
The committee will also consider the liability 
of the railway companies engaged in interstate 
commerce for injuries to their employés. 

& 

M ligrs French Chamber of Deputies, on 

April 12th, adopted, by a vote of 422 to 45, 
the first article of the bill providing for the 
separation of church and state. It reads: ‘The 
republic assures liberty of conscience and guar- 
antees the free exercise of religion, the only 
restrictions being those in the interest of public 
order. ’’ ® 


N° Catholic University for Ireland.— 
The British House of Commons, on April 
14th, defeated by a large majority a motion to 
establish a Roman Catholic university in Ire- 
land. Party lines were not closely drawn on 
the vote, many English Catholics and Irish 
Nationalists voting against the motion. 
® 

ewfoundland Fisheries. — Premier 

Bond of Newfoundland has added to the 
bill excluding American fishermen from New- 
foundland waters a clause providing for the 
suspension of the operation of the measure at 
the discretion of the government. He explained 
that he wished the colonial legislature to 
approve the bill in this shape, as he had reason 
| to believe that the United States Senate will 
| have acted on the Hay-Bond treaty before the 
| legislature meets again, and he wished to have 
| power to suspend the temporary retaliatory 
| Measures. 





ca 


| ussian Unrest. — Political agitation is 
taking many forms in Russia, and is man- 
| ifesting itself among many different classes. 
| There have been peasant uprisings in the Baltic 
| provinces and elsewhere. Strikes among work- 
men are frequent, and often are attended with 
violence. Rioting at Warsaw assumed such 
proportions that the city was put under martial 
law. The commercial exchange at Samara, in 
southeast Russia, telegraphed the minister of 
the interior, April 6th, that the whole region 
inhabited by more than 7,000,000 people was in 
a condition of extreme excitement, and that the 
only way to avert a terrible catastrophe was to 
summon an assembly of the people. On the same 
day a general meeting at Moscow of representa- 
tives of the higher schools of Russia adopted 
resolutions declaring for constitutional govern- 
ment. A congress of doctors at Moscow, com- 
prising 1,300 delegates, assembled to consider 
means for averting cholera, began its delibera- 
tions with the adoption of resolutions declaring 
radical political reforms and the convening of 
a popular assembly indispensable. It also de- 
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Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines | 
. Book 37 Free 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, \ 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERI! 
A 12-in. Hemstttched Linen tes. } 


th. All for only 10 cents 
(actual value 2% cents). Send To- 
day —Stamps or Silver. 
A. S. LIVERMORE & CoO., 
129 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


CKORY VEHICLES. 


ality— Lowest Prices. 
AND 
UP 


















illustrated. We se 
to users on 30 Days’ 
Use Plan and give you a 
= ee —| factory guarantee good for 
NO \y wy years. Onl Lanetens _ 
b the wor! selling Spli 
[KY Vehicles. OUR 
$50 SPLIT HICKORY SPECIAL -beater. 
catalogue and bar at wholesale. IO ©. 
MFG. CO. (H. C. Phelps, Pres.), Station 259, Cincinnati, 0. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 

roads write us daily for operators and 

furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 

DESTINATION. Ex 
an 


board while attending school. 

bb 40-page book telling about it—Free. | 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

Wis. 
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ARRIAGE 











Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
18 Hich St., BOSTON 
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Junior Rifles 
Throw Out 
Empty Shells. 
This is an_ exclusive fea- 
ture of the Savage 22-caliber 
“Junior ”’ -shot Rifle. 
Automatically ejects the 
shell after firing, and 





throws it 5 or 6 feet to one 
ide. Noother rifle does it. 







Another feature: 
the entire mechan- 
ism can be re- 
moved and 
cleaned with- 
out tools. 

When it comes to Rifles, 
the Savage is different. 


dare to trifle 


KINEO, 
A BOYS’ 





Sele VO ODL Dey 
Yee = 8 





CAMP 


24-page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
Address ¥. D. SEARS, 59 Li in St., Bost 











HAIR. 


Guaranteed by Bank. 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum 
Cap by prepaid express, to use thirty days, 
and the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis will 
give you a certificate agreeing to return to 
you the price of the Cap if you do not 
cultivate a sufficient growth of hair within 
the trial period to convince you of the 
effectiveness of this method. The bank 
will also specify that you are to be the 
judge as to benefits derived. From this 
arrangement you will observe that if the 
Cap fails to make your hair grow, we will 
be the only loser in the transaction, for you 
understand the price of the appliance would 
be deposited with the bank, subject to your 
own order,— not ours,—and we pay all 
express charges. You do not have to have 
faith to get results from the use of our 
appliance, for if you will apply a strong 
vacuum to your scalp each day and draw 
the blood to the hair roots, your hair will 
grow whether you want it to or not. The 
hair is an independent little plant that really 
has a tendency to grow, and all it needs is 
the right kind of help, and the Evans 
Vacuum Cap is the only effective means of 
accomplishing the work. Even one applica- 
tion of a vacuum gives the scalp a pleasant 
tingling sensation that denotes the presence 
of new life in the scalp. 

Let us send you some literature about the 
appliance. Even if you are not in need of it 


, we 
know you will be interested in this invention 
and in what it does. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 





With a man witha 
Savage Rifle.” 

Savage “Junior” 
Single-shot, $5 
Savage “‘Special”’ $7 
Junior (made fancier) 

If your dealer won’t ac- 
commodate you, we will, 
Either Rifle delivered, 


~< 3 ‘ 
fi charges prepaid, on re- <S 






Al * No savage beast would 


ceipt of price. Try your dealer 

first, but send to-day for catalog. 
SAVAGE ARMS Co., 

é 14 Turner 8t., Utica, N. ¥., U.S.A 








458 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, U. S. A. 








1877 For 28 Years 1905 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution 
in the world where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe your case and 
we will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 











Hill's Famous 








Ask your hardware dealer to show them. 


THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 





manded that the war be immediately stopped. 
& 
| gem Deaths —Gen. John Palmer, who 
was commander-in-chief of the G. A. R. 
in 1892, died in Albany, New York, April 
15th, from the effects of a wound received in 
the Civil War. He had served as Secretary of 
State of New York for five years from 1894. — 
Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, better known as 
*‘Susan Coolidge,’’ who wrote the ‘‘Katydid’’ 
stories and other books for children, and many 
poems and prose sketches, died April 9th, aged 
60. 


Oa) 


‘ye Panama Railway — The board of 
directors has decided to double-track the 
road across the isthmus to accommodate the 
increased business due to the construction of 
the canal without interfering with the ordinary 
freight business. The chairman of the canal 





commission was made president of the railway | 





company on April 18th. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue P, /ree for the asking 


othes Dryers 


Look neat and tidy when in use. Fold 
compactly for removal when not in use. 
Do not disfigure the lawn. Require but 
little space. Wind revolves reel: so 
clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 
or be torn to shreds. 


More than two million 
people use them, 


including many COMPANION readers 
Have You a Hill Dryer? Hold 100 
to 150 feet of line. Several styles and sizes 
for Lawn, Roof and Balcony. 


Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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Explained. 
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00 camaro: 1K | 


illustra: 





explained in our new 


you will receive by return mail free, 
special stove catalogue fully describ 


hal 


at prices much lower than any oth 





‘OR 86.00 TO $15.00, stoves similar to the 
ted hereon have been often adve: 


ranges can be offered at these prices and why we can 
sell the highest grade blue polished steel ranges in the 
world at much lower prices than any other house isall 
Big Free Special Stove Cata- 
logue. Write us, mentioning Youth’s Companion, and 


steel range with high shelf, warming closet, deep por- 
celain-lined reservoir, rich nickel trimmings as well as 
the most complete line of highest grade stoves and 
fanges made in the world,all shown in large, handsome 

-tone illustrations, full descriptions and all priced 


sibly make, prices that will astonish and please you. 
With the big free catalogue you will receive the most 
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Wonderfully Liberal Stove Offer ever heard of, a new and marvelous proposition. Why we can sell at much low 


prices than all others will be fully explained. We will explain why we can ship your stove the day 
your order, why we make the freight charges so very low—next to nothing. ¥ 
safe and prompt delivery guarantee, binding quality guarantee. 
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You will get our very latest stove propositio 
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Put your faith in the reliable 


; HARTSHORN 
: SHADE ROLLERS. 


But be sure it #s a Hartshorn. The 
genuine has the script signature of 
Stewart Hartshorn on every roller. 
It is there for your protection. 
WOOD ROLLERS. _TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn 
requires no tacks, 
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| can make Ice Cream just 
as well as my Mama. 


All I have to do is to dissolve a 
package of Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder in a quart of milk, pour it into the 
freezer and freeze. It only takes 15 minutes 
and makes two quarts of the best Ice Cream I 
ever ate. Itdoes not have to be cooked, sweet- 
ened, flavored, or have anything whatever 
added to it. Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. If your grocer 
cannot atutly ou, send us 25c. for 2 packages. 

Beautiful itiustrated receipt book issued 
April 15, 1 free. Address, 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 

Jell-O and Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 
received the highest award, Gold Medal, at 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 

We invite you to visit our Exhibit at World’s 
Fair, Portland, Oregon. 
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Interest on Your 


Money Plus Life 
Insurance. 


The “Guaranteed Compound Interest 
Gan’ Bond Contract” of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Com any of New York 
Suarantees, in addition to life insur- 
ioe Bank interest on premium 

You begin to receive interest at the 
end of the first year, or if you allow the 
interest to accumulate it will be com- 
pounded annually. No other life insur- 

‘nee company issues a contract which 

combines these advantages of a life insur- 

‘nee policy and e Savings Bank apooum, 

‘hese returns are guaranteed, 

actin in interest rates will not affect 

In addition to the abeve guarantees.the 

ontraect holder 4 entitled to dividends. 

Write to-day for terms. 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Of New York. 
Richard A. McCurdy, Pres. 


Oldest in America. 
Largest in the World. 





Make Inquiry To-day, viz.: 
MUTUAL LIFE INS. Co. oF NEW York, 
7 New York © ity. 
, ne n. I shall be glad to receive, without 
linn y © en myself, information 
your Guara’ Cc 
est Gold Bond Contract. regen iceaetamains 


“cupation is 









































Fs to Ships at Sea.—The 
British post-office has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Marconi Company whereby 
messages are now received at any telegraph office 
in the United Kingdom for transmission from 
the wireless coast stations to ships at sea fitted 
out with the Marconi apparatus. The cost is 
sixpence a word, but no message consisting of 
less than 12 words is accepted, making the 
minimum cost for a message 6s. 6d. No one 
can use a wireless-telegraph system in Great 
Britain without authorization by the postmaster- 
general. 


ast Ant - Hills.—The ability of some of 

the most minute of the earth’s inhabitants 
to produce striking changes on the face of the 
land, which Darwin showed was characteristic 
of earthworms, has recently been 
appealed to in attempting to 
account for the curious natural 
mounds seen in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. The creatures 
to whose agency these mounds 
are provisionally ascribed are 
white ants, or termites, supposed 
to have abounded in the south 
central United States at some 
former period, when a warmer 
and moister climate prevailed 
there. In Cuba, the atta, or leaf- 
cutting ants, at present build 
mounds 10 or 12 feet high, and in western 
Texas their mounds are sometimes 40 or 50 feet 
in diameter, although only one or two feet in 
height. The ant theory is regarded by Mr. A. 
S. Veatch as, upon the whole, preferable to 
the suggestions which have been made that the 
mounds in question were formed either by 
springs and gas vents, or by the action of the 
wind. 
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Termite greatly 
magnified, 
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Mezine Flawless Steel.—By the use of 
the substance called thermite, which con- 
sists principally of a mixture of aluminum and 
iron oxid, and which possesses the property of 
continuing to burn spontaneously after having 
once been ignited, producing temperatures as 
high as 3,000° Centigrade, it has become possi- 
ble to make steel castings of enormous size and 
weight free from flaws. The thermite is intro- 
duced into the steel as, in a molten state, it 
flows into the casting mold, and igniting, it 
raises the mass to an extremely high tempera- 
ture, thus filling up any flaws that may have 
started to form. When liquid iron is treated 
with thermite the metal shows much finer grains 
when it solidifies, and the surface possesses a 
remarkable polishing capacity. 
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he Cold South.—From the observations 

made by recent antarctic explorers Prof. 
Julius Hann has recalculated the average tem- 
perature of the southern hemisphere as compared 
with the northern, and his results differ, in 
some respects, from those heretofore accepted. 
He finds that the mean temperature south of 
the equator, for the entire year, is about two 
and three-quarters degrees lower than that north 
of the equator. But the annual variation of 
temperature in the northern hemisphere is twice 
as large as in the southern, our summer tem- 
perature being much higher and our winter 
temperature perceptibly lower than those of the 
corresponding seasons in the southern half of 
the globe. 


tence nearing a Plague - Spot.—The 
railroad from Damascus to Mecca has 
reached Maan, on the pilgrim route, nearly 300 
miles south of Damascus, and not far from the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, and a celebration 
was recently held at that point, in which a 
deputation from Medina, where Mohammed’s 
body rests, took part. The primary purpose of 
this railroad is announced to be the assistance 
of pilgrims on their way to and from Mecca. 
But it will also possess strategic value for the | 
Turkish government, which is pushing it, and 
for the world at large it is of importance because 
it cannot fail to let the influences of civilized 
life into a region sadly in need of them. Mecca 
has long been notorious as a breeding-place of 
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cholera and other epidemic diseases which spread | 


over the globe. e 
rtificial and Natural Silk. — Several 
processes are now employed in Germany, 
Switzerland and France for the manufacture of 
artificial silk, and one of the German associations 
is said to be negotiating for the establishment 
of a factory in the United States. In one of 
the latest processes cellulose dissolved in ammo- 
niated oxid of copper is directly separated from 
this solution in the form of threads by the aid 
of an acid. Under the microscope all artificial 
silks are seen to differ from natural silks by 
possessing thicker threads. The artificial silks 
are also distended by water, the threads increas- 
ing from one-third to one-half in thickness, 
while natural silks do not perceptibly distend 
when wet. Artificial silk is used instead of 
straw for making hats. It serves well for passe- 
menteries and embroideries, and produces an 
excellent quality of imitation human hair. 
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Marble and granite monuments be- interested in house or farm telephones. 
come discolored, moss-grown, and J. ANDRAE & SONS, Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. 

in time crumble and dec: ay. Some 


















cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. 
Time and the elements do not 
affect them. 
Gold and Silver Medals 
‘t. Louis. 
If in need. of monume nts, mark- 
ers, headstones, posts, grave 
covers or statuary, give us ap- 
proximate sum you can spend 
and we will send a variety of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
rices, ete. et and deliver to buy. 
ye deal yon tand deliver every- 
where. “8 
"MONUMENTAL BRONZE ce... 
2 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 











“Better Than Ever” 


is the universal comment on our 1905 models 


Recognized Superiority 
has been earned by constant adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends. 















It is made of the finest Imported 
rench Lawn, with pin- 
tucked yoke and full front, set off 
with hemstitched insertion stra) 

pingsqnd tusested box plait; full, 
tucked sleeves with dainty cuffs 
of tucks and hemstitchin 

tucked and fagoted, detachable 
stock collar; tucked back. One of 
the many choice styles selected 
from our immense waist stock 
and offered at 9% cents merely 
eee rease our list of 


tomers. 

‘rite to us at once, 
meclosing %cents 
ft on extra to 
pay stage ($1.08 
na Ny, state size 
wanted (sizes run 
from 82 to 42 ins. 
measure), 
and we will send 
you this newest, 
1905, stylish, ele- 


Bear in mind the trade-marks 
which stand for 


Pope Quality. 
PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
(Complete Line of Juveniles and Motor Cycles.) 


COLUMBIA RAMBLER 
CLEVELAND CRESCENT 
TRIBUNE MONARCH 
CRAWFORD IMPERIAL 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 





guy . ee, 

1 

Waist by ‘mail, Hartford, Conn. | Chicago, Il. 
prepaic it 

B mot the handsomest Address Dept. B for Catalogues. 


summer waist you have 
ever seen, and the 
greatest bargain for the . 
price, just return it to 
us and we will return your $1.03. Order to-day and 
wear the most stylish waist ever own at oa bar- 
gain price, or send for our FREE CATALOGUE, 
“The Economy Gazette.”’ It peta ny illus- 
trates, describes and quotes prices on the very newest 
styles of ladies’ and children’s Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists, Millinery, Muslin U nderwear, Corsets, In- 
fants’ Wear, Hosiery, Shoes, Belts, Gloves, Toilet 
Articles, ete:—in fact, everything that a woman uses 
or wears at prices Ss at mean a saving of 50 per cent. 


ODP pon MITH & Co, 


Yr 
Have you had 








Good Looks 


have not been sacrificed 
in making No. 19 an al- 
most “ un-wear-out-able ”’ 
stocking. It’s a handsome, 
ribbed, jet-black stocking ; 
fits and looks well on the 
boy; but we “ple knit 
this No. 19 with our own 
extra twist, in /g, Ace/ and 
foe. Boys who do not 
wear it are causing a lot 






























h e 5 of needless darning and 
t e grippe : mending. If your dealer 


can’t supply you send us 
his name and 25 cts. for 
each pair wanted. 


Send for FREE Booklet, 


** What ‘Tron Cl: ads” 

Family — Purse Mention 

he Youth's ompanion 
and sddee Ss, 


COOPER, WELLS é CO., 


300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Your physician will tell you that in 
recovering from the grippe, your {| 
system needs a tonic, and that 
there is none better than 


Me an to the 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


, RB. 1, U.8.A. | 


$21.00 PRICE 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 


TOP BUGGIES, similar to one illustrated, 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED, 
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EXPLAINED 


also ROAD WAGONS at 
$14.00 to $17.00, 
SURREYS at 
$34.00 to $38.00. 
rices and why we can sell 
ir porces pron ony fner 








B can be offered at these 
buggies and all other r vehicles at much lower 
house is all fully explained in our FOUR BIG 

Loeu UES 


Send to us, mentioning Youth's 
aan 
eg <2 
— RSH 
LOGUE ou will receive the most 


gonten, 8 aud 
it 
L—}} —— fase 
(i ISG A y 
Offer ever heard of, A new ~~ 
astonishing proposition. 


RISKY es At 


buggies at $21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices than all others will be fully explained. We 
will explain why we ship so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing, We will explain why [we are 
me on aN pokes . a. So = in y world that can ae pussies the day we receive your order. 


HAVE YOU ANY USE FOR A BUGGY? & Tm ea Tes LOOn Fae SAT ALO OUR 









Com- 
you will receive by return mail, Free, 
R BIG VEHICLE CATALOG showing 
the most comple te line of everything in Buggies, 
Road Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons, Carriages, 
Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinds, 
also everything in Harness, Saddles and Saddlery, 
all shown in large handsome half-tone illustra- 
sous, full descriptionsand all priced at prie coe h 
lower than any other house can possibly make. 


WITH THE FOUR FREE CATA- 


LECCE 
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all exp! 
If you have, don’t fail to write us to-day. If you ‘tuse a Top 
Buggy at any peies,, eall your neighbor - Attention to this 


ood cat the Fou: ite sah bu — kind of Rf a —_ L- # = send to us, mentioning Youth's Compeness 
proposition, ever a eee are OW tetadas, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,9titincis: 















W. L. Douglas Makes and Sells More 
Men’s $3.50 Bhoes than Any Other 
sansicc' turer in the World, 10. G00 
EWARD to any one who can disprove this stateme: 


$3.50 shoes are the greatest sellers 

the world because yt - fa RO 

are just 
7.00. The 
$3.50 shoes 










Ce Hr | ualities. 
good as ee that cost from $5.00 to 
. L. Douglas 













of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe on the market 
to-day. w.L. ‘antees their value coneing 
name and ig? on tom of each shoe. for it. fake no 
substitute. tae are rg300 50 a - sold through his own og | stores in the principal 
cities, and by 5 No matter w you live, W. L. Douglas shoes are 


within your reach. Better . a Any Other Make hy Any Price. 

“ For the last three years I have worn the Douglas $3.50 shoe and found 

them not only as good, but better than any shoe that I have ever had 

regardless of Pr ice.” — Chas. L. Farrell, Asst. Cashier, The Capital 

Nat. Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Boys wear W. Douglas $2.50 and $2.00 shoes because 

they, fit better, hold their shape and wear longer than other makes. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 shoes. Corona 
Colt is conceded to be the Sinest patent leather produced. 

Fast Color Eyelets Will Not Wear Brassy —— by Mail, 25 oe Extra. 

Write for Iliustrated Catalogue of Spring Style 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 145 Spark *t., BROCKTON. MASS. 















Tan * ae COMPANION is an illustrated 


aper for all the mily. Its sub- 

serip a, Brite is $1. 75a year, inadvance. Entered 

Hi . e Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 

ter. 

cud or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 

although eight pages constitute a complete yo 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to th 

subscribers, 


at Oy Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Pec ie Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Paynient to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment for The C ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which sh shows when the subscription expires, will 

ch 

Always ae the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








a DEFORMED TOE - JOINT. 


F taken in time the troubles 
arising from enlargement and 
dislocation of the great toe 
may be very materially bene- 
fited, if not entirely relieved. 
Of course the first thing to do 
is to remove the cause, for no 
amount of pulling and splint- 
ing and rubbing will avail if 
for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four a narrow stocking 

or a pointed shoe is squeezing the toes together 

and forcing those at the sides to deviate toward a 

common center instead of remaining as nature 

intended them—straight and shapely as the fingers. 

The shoes should be made with wide toes, not 
too short, snug about the instep so as to keep the 
foot from sliding forward and thus cramping the 
toes, and with broad and low heels. Anything 
more diabolical in conception and fiendish in con- 
struction than many of the shoes of the present 
day, especially those for women and girls, it is 
difficult to imagine. The stockings, too, must be 
wide in the toes, for it will be of little avail to 
have roomy shoes, if inside them is an elastic 
bandage squeezing the toes into a cone-shaped 
mass. 

If the displacement has already begun it will be 
well, at first at least, to wear stockings like a 
glove, with a separate compartment for the great 
toe. 

If the joint is painful it should be bathed for 
some time in hot water, and then, when dry, the 
joint should be rubbed with vaselin, and the toe 
pulled into position by gentle manipulation. This 
can be done in the early stages, before the ends 
of the bones forming the joint have become mis- 
shapen. Then when the dislocation has been 
reduced a wedge-shaped pad should be worn 
between the great toe and its neighbor during the 
day, and a sandal, with tapes so attached as to 
bind down the toe in its proper position, at night. 
All this will be of little avail, however, unless it is 
most persistently kept up. The trouble is a very 
obstinate one and is generally attacked too late. 
In its later stages, indeed, it is not only obstinate, 
but practically incurable except by surgery. 
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THE “GARDEN HOUSE.” 


t was ten minutes to nine. The schoolhouse 

was near, and a dozen small boys were gaily 
tumbling, wrestling, and banging each other with 
books as they frolicked toward it. Suddenly one 
of them cried out, “‘Let’s go round by the garden 
house! There’s time!” And with a unanimous 
whoop of acquiescence, they darted down a side 
street. The lady just behind them, whose errand 
lay in that direction, followed; the neighborhood 
was new to her, and seemed dingy; she wondered 
where and what the “garden house” might be. 
She soon learned, although at first no flowers were 
visible, because the open iron railings before it 
were solid with a mass of wriggling boys. 

“Gee! Just look at the yaller ones!” squealed 
one. “Ain’t they dandies!” 

“There was yaller ones last year,” declared 
another, nearly taking a header over the fence in 
his excitement, “but they was all plain yaller! 
The striped ones are new.”’ “So’s the big purple 
ones.” “Naw!” “Yep!” “Naw; you don’t re- 
member; you was out sick.” “Well, anyway, the 
ring’s a lot bigger; it didn’t use to most fill the 
yard!” Just then the listening stranger caught a 
glimpse between the chatterers’ heads, and invol- 
untarily added her voice to the chorus: “How 
lovely!” 

The tiny yard, scarcely bigger than a good-sized 
rug, was planted thick with crocuses set in rings 
according to color; but the circles were not exact 
or formal; they were careless and irregular, and 
one color was mingled and blended gradually with 
the next, while all sprang directly from a back- 
ground of newly greening grass. The flowing 
lines of radiant color bore a double suggestion of 
rainbows and fairy rings. 

The boys turned at her exclamation, and recog- 
nized a fellow enthusiast. 

“Ain’t it fine?” said the biggest, proudly. ‘Ever 
since us fellers found out this place we run round 
this way to school as soon as things begin to grow. 
And crocuses ain’t all of it, either. Back there’ 
—he pointed to a narrow strip of brown, mellow 
earth running along the house front—“‘there’s lots 
of things that ain’t up yet; and when it’s summer, 
she has window-boxes with vines that hang down 
and train up; and there’s a big bowl of goldfish 
in the middle of one of ‘em. it’s an up-stairs one, 
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on account of cats; but if you cross over and then 
look up, you can see the fish swimming; and they 
have queer tails and came from China. She told 
us so.” 

“And who is she?” asked the lady, with interest- 

“Oh, we don’t know her name. But we know her, 
and she knows us. She tells us the names of 
things when she sees us looking, and sometimes 
she picks us a bunch of flowers to take to teacher, 
and she gives us sweet-smelly leaves for ourselves 
to pinch and put in our books. And when she 
found Micky’s mother had starch-boxes on the 
roof, she saved slips for him to take home. she’s 
great!” 

“She’s a good gardener and a good citizen, that’s 
sure,” assented the stranger, warmly. Just then, 
with another wild whoop, the boys dashed away to 
school, and she went on, after casting a last, 
lingering look at the rainbow rings. But as she 
passed along she noticed here and there a gay 
clump or so of crocus in neighboring yards, or a 
sprouting tip of some hardy perennial pushing up 
the earth. “And I shouldn’t wonder,” she thought 
to herself, “if in another five years there were a 
‘garden street’ here, not just a ‘garden house.’ 
The gardening habit is like old-fashioned garden 
flowers—it spreads from the root.” 


® © 
THEY DISCOVERED A LOOPHOLE. 


ot far below Augusta, Georgia, the Savannah 

River is crossed by an antiquated flatboat, 
hanging by a cable from a post far up-stream, 
and impelled from bank to bank by the action of 
the current. This is the “Sand-bar Ferry,” and 
from time immemorial until the abolition of duel- 
ing, the banks of the river on both sides were 
bloody fields of so-called honor. 


Gentlemen of South Carolina, having quarreled, 
crossed in the rickety flatboat with their seconds 
and fought their battles on_ Georgia soil, and 
Georgians went over to the Palmetto State for 
their shooting or sword-play. 

Thither, one day, went a solemn procession of 
principals, seconds and witnesses, most of them 
representatives of the Georgia bar. They were 
more solemn than usual, for the fight they were 
to witness was- to wipe out the most terrible of 
nsults. Two well-known lawyers of Rome, who 
had been lifelong friends, had fallen out, and one 
of them, in the height of a dispute, had reviled the 
other with all the terrible words he could lay 
ton ~ to. 

ere had been a score of men present to hear 
all to prevent an immediate shooting, and now 
the two devoted friends, turned enemies, rode 
with their party toward the fatal ground where 
they were to make target-practice on each other. 
Each of them was downcast and gloomy. for at 
heart they were devoted. But the insult was 
— and there seemed no escape with honor 
from the encounter. 

When they arrived at the ferry, however, the 
flatboat was on the other side. A second picked 
up the horn from the post and blew it lustily. 
Over and over he sounded it, until from a distant 
field the aqed ferryman came sauntering rer 
down to his craft. The two maerets sat side by 
side on their horses and watched his slow progress. 
The strain grew momentarily heavier and the 
men gloomier. At last one of them—the insulted 
—could stand it no longer. 

“Jim,” he said, impulsively, “befo’ we go out of 
Geo’ gia I want you to answer me one question. 
pene did you ever come to apply all those epithets 

me? 

“Charley,” said Jim, solemnly, “I did it in my 
professional capacity.” 

The face of the man who had been insulted 
lighted up with a smile of great relief, and he held 
out his hand. 

“I knew it! I knew it!” he cried. “Shake on 
it! Who ever heard of holding a lawyer respon- 
sible for what he said in his professional capacity? 
It would madness, suh, madness!” 

They shook hands fervently and the duel was 
declared off. 


& 
THE BOY, TOO, WAS SORRY. 


t was such an enticing slide that no boy could 

resist it, but this the stout old gentleman who 
was stepping along in a gingerly manner failed to 
realize. He thought nothing about it until he 
collided with the boy who knew the slide for the 
best to be had, and they both went to the ground ; 
the boy, who was small and thin, below, and the 
old gentleman, who was stout, on top. 

The old gentleman found the boy much softer 
than the sidewalk would have been, but when he 
had cof at hi his footing he looked with dignified 
rePMy bo t 5 late cushion. 

he said, ‘“‘it is evident that one of us 
should Papi a and as you seem to be out of 
breath, t I am sorry this unseemly 
incident coourred. 

“You—you’re Sot half—half as sorry—as I am,” 
panted the boy. 
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AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW. 


66 hat were the last figures on the bulletin for 

Brown?” demanded Mr. Harris, when he 
and his son had been at home half an hour, and his 
vexation at the way the election seemed to be 
going had cooled a trifle. 


“IT don’t remember,” said John, whose interest 
in the election was but lukewarm, and who was 
then with Nansen in the “Farthest North.” 

“Don’t r er ! dered his father. 
“Don’t remember, sir! it" you are so stupid you 
can’t remember a few important figures for ten 
pre at a time, why don’t you write them down, 
as Ido 
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WASTED ENERGY. 


ometimes head and heels work well together, 
but it was not so in a case reported in the 
Yonkers Statesman. Sam, a colored man, was an 
hour late, and his employer asked him to explain. 
“Yes, sah, I’ll explain, sah,” Ly replied. 
“Well, what excuse have you 
“T was kicked 4 mule on on way here, sah.” 
Mey ought not to have — you an hour, 
if you were able to come at all 
“Wel it wouldn’t have if he’d only kicked me 
in dis direction. You see, boss, he kicked me de 
other way.” 
e © 


NO LACK OF VARIETY. 


travelling salesman just back from Maine 

says, in the Boston Record, that he recently 
asked an old fisherman in a snow-bound hamlet 
what he did with himself evenings. 


“Oh,” said the old man, easily, “sometimes I set 
and think, and then again I jus "set.” 











SOFT WHITE HANDS 


/ n One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great skin cure, and purestand 
sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
r . h and irritati for rashes and 

with hapel nails, this treatment works 
wonders, frequently curing in a single night. [Adv. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


37th Year begins meee 28th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics, and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For og address, 


ff DR. ae H. SMITH, 


pes 
Elegant Samples ‘in 
Superb Style Book 
Sent Absolutely Free 


You cannot realize the beauty of these 
styles, showing the very latest costumes, 
embodying the newest ideas from London 
and Paris, until you see the exquisite fashion 
plates and handsome a we will send 
you free. 


Ladies’ Otis 


Skirts, Shirt-Waist 
Suits and Raincoats 


Made-to-Order 


Do not think of 




















much money we 


our a oily 
low prices, on gar- 
ments made strict- 
y to order and 
guaranteed to 
please. 


FREE 


A $4 Pure 
Japanese 
Silk Waist 


with your first 
suit order, in- 
troduce our goods 
to ten thousan 
new customers. 


Perfect fit 
guaranteed. 

We take all the 
risk and agree to 
refund every cent 
4 you pay us, should 
you ask it. 


, 88.50 to ae +4 


Suits 

Shirt-Waist Suits, Zz: 4 to 

Skirt: ceceee 0 to 12-00 
Raincoats : : : : 900 to 18.00 


Our expert designers will help you select styles and 
materials and give you the benefit of their personal 
advice and experience, providing you will make out 
application like form below and mail us to-day. 

Owen T. Moses & Co., Ladies’ Tailors, 
262 Moses Bidg., Chicago. 
References : = 900,000 satisfied customers or the Mil- 
waukee Ave. Sta’ te Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock k $250, 000. 
died otadeesdietesa Form of application ----------------+-+ 
Owen T. Moses & Co., 262 Moses Building, Chicago. 

Gentlemen. 1 will be glad to receive your style 
book, samples and free waist samples and sugges- 
tions from your head designer as to style of garment, 


materials, etc., suitable for........................ costing 
about §.. My complexion is............ , my 
SPOP OR .os cnccsecsccoctsise 5 SR ME watch oo crt 
I prefer....... i Ee kind of goods. 
Paints ing iictablins Soe dicinssSeabestcatast sovkedeidvcstiveel 
IIE i svnrsennocitnrasiaciversisaeessbtieoteneeiviwectiasseeg 




















All heating methods other than 
steam or hot water are rapidly going 
|f out of fashion. Those who build can- 
|] not afford to put in anything but 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


When the time comes to sell or 
rent, this outfit assists to bring a 
quicker transaction at better price. 
Thousands move each year into new 
houses, flats, offices or stores solely 
to enjoy the comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness, fuel economy and labor- 


Did you ever hear of any one of these 
wanting to go back to old-fashioned 
heating methods? Any argument in 
that to you? 


Unlike stoves or Le apd furnaces, our Boilers 
and Radiators are made upon ae unit a sectional 
plan, so that if the  bulding is made er or the 
rooms altered (65% of all buildings are rebuilt) 
extra ~ a < bg may be re: added or 
removed. to buy IDEAL Boilers and 

AMERICAN Radiators is an investment — not 
an expense. Put in now by best mechanics—a 
good time to buy 

Whether your building is OLD or new, SMALL 
or yaree, farm or city, send for our pookiet<tres), 

Heating Investments Successful ”—it will make 
you a better judge of heating values. 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO. 


| Soopppe 








saving of steam or hot water warming. . 








Indian Motocycle. 





SEES SAT ES SNDURENC. 
Affords the maximum pleasure of cycling without 
any of the hard work. Every man who rides for 
business or pleasure should look up the 
¢ele’’—the bicycle up to date. Send for 1905 Cata. 
HENDEE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















Why YOU Should Buy an 


Edison 


Phonograph 


BECAUSE Your ony, A needs it. It is the 
safer hes the children 
to know music by finding pleasure in good 
music, played artistically and blended cor- 





rectly. 


BECAUSE Used at home, everyone enjoys it. 
BECAUSE Its present value is worthy of 
much self-denial, if need be, to save the price, 


New April Records. 
Make a choice and ask the nearest dealer to play them for you. 


8953 Al Fresco, Herbert 
Eyes Boston Lawson Has His Way 


Jasper, Don’t You Hear Me Calling = 


8956 A Sum: ae See, oe Chimes 


8957 He’s Me Pal, So 


8068 In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree | 


Coon at Collins & Harlan 
. Benzler & Nesbitt 
iss Ada Jones 
Irving Gillette 
my Or 


8960 Birds of » Feather Flock Together 


Make out application like 
form below, and mail us, 
mentioning item wanted. 


Concert - 
Catalogue of Edison Records. 
Sample Copy of Phonogram. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
No. 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


G78 Rambling Sem, Cor, Song, Comie © 
8974 Moonlight, Serenade 


8975 Parson Spencer's 
8976 Where the ne row 
8977 Coax Me Medley 


Hans Kronold 
. Harlan & Stanley 
Edison Male Quartette 
Samuel Siegel 


by the nat “ Hiawatha” 
5 os Orchestra 
Discousse on Adam on a Eve, Len Spencer 
Edison Male Seg a 
° Edison Military Band 


Every a + the for ¥ fre hh IDEA—unlim- 


ited music of ail —s 
at home, but 
"good machines, 1 peovle think iney are “not 


trained musicians 
e shortcomings of 


enough.” would like to be con- 
vineed that Mr. Edison’s recent improve- 
ments have made his Phonogra: “good 
gnough”’ for You—have fu fit ed oT he 
Phonograph Ideal’’—apply for a “concert 
ticket” (or catalogues). We think we 
have a treat in store for you. 


60., Orange, N, J. 


TIONAL 
Ee York Chicago San Francisco London 


Courses Taught by 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘A Board ot Health 


CREAMYWHEAT 


Brings sunshine and 
joy to the girl or boy 
who loves to eat good 


Creamof Wheat 


A dainty breakfast 
A delightful luncheon 
A delicious dinner dessert 











































GOPTRGHT 1eub GY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINOINNAT) 























Talk of hundred-ton guns, battleships and torpedo-boat destroyers ! 
They are not half so dangerous as a pretty woman in a pretty gown. 

But the gown must be pretty ; and, like every other weapon, it must 
be spotlessly clean. 

There is the problem that confronts the owner of every pretty gown: 
How to keep it clean. And the prettier it is, the more necessary it is 
that care be exercised in its cleansing. 

Be guided by the experience of tens of thousands of women who 
know. Organdies, lawns, dimities and wash silks should be cleansed 
with Ivory Soap and none other. 


There is no ‘*free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why 
it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap —99*%@ Per Cent. Pure. 



























Of all the good times in a boy’s life the best 
time of all is when he becomes the owner of a 


]T,.JMPARTS a feeling of independence and manliness that does a boy 
Jockey” is handsome in shape and size, and gives you a feeling of pride every time you 

look at it. Pendant wind and set. Jeweled movement. Plain or fancy dial as preferred. 

Absolutely guaranteed for accuracy and reliability and will last a lifetime. Not expensive. 
Write for ‘‘RED BOOK’’ of watches for men and boys. 
Write for ‘“‘BLUE BOOK”’ of watches for ladies. 

The New England Watches are sold by jewelers every where. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY, 


87-89 Maiden Lane, 181-187 Wabash Avenue, Spreckels Building, 
ew York. Chicago. San Francisco. 


good. The new 



































o . ’ 2 : oe : 
A Cozy Corner” Ce 
has come to be the pet fad of 
modern home-building, but bless 
you, the idea isn’t new! What 
could be cozier than the nook where 
the housewife settles down in compan 4 , 
with her beautiful NEW HOME SEWIN Ss SS Lf ee | 
MACHINE to do the family sewing? Such (3m Ce i 
cozy corners” have been a feature of old Se?” | | fp a) N 
homes and new for fifty years. Have you “" Fm ail VR 
such a “cozy corner”? Have you a New : » 
Home? Easier to get than you think. Send 
us your name and we’ll do our part. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO.,-Orange, Mass. 















































YOU GIRLS and BOYS 


CAN EASILY EARN 


p Larkin $10 Premiums Free 





It’s easy to take orders among your friends 
~ and neighbors for LARKIN SOAPS, TOILET 
ARTICLES, COFFEE, TEAS, EXTRACTS 
and other Household Necessities. 
With a little effort, you can 
obtain a Couch, Camera, Watch, 
Rifle, Tent, Boy’s Saddle, Auto- 
mobile Wagon, Tool Set, Musical 
Instrument, and dozens of other valu- 
able premiums. 


MANY NEW PRODUCTS TO SELL 


We have added Coffee, Teas, Baking 
Powder, Starch, Saleratus, Olive Oil, 
etc., all of highest quality. More will follow. An average family can 
now with great satisfaction easily use $10 worth of Larkin Products every 
few weeks. This makes sales all the easier. 







WE ASSIST YOU. 


Write and send application as shown and re- 





FAVORITE RIFLE. 
Famous Stevens make ; fully 
guaranteed for accuracy, 
durability and gen- 
eral efficiency. 


ceive, post-paid, illustrated Premium List con- 
taining over 700 offers, and 25 Larkin Product 







Lists from which your customers can select goods. 





CHAUTAUQUA COUCH. 
Strong, serviceable, comfortable. Choice of coverings. 








Litthitt Ci 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. 







































JUST INSIST Wd 


if it becomes necessary. Be patient as the crime 
of substitution will allow—but INSIST on having 


Hand Sapolio 


the finest article of a high-bred, intelligent toilet. 


If the dealer can face you with a substitute remember that you must face sub- 
stitute-results for that soft-textured sKin, the fresh glow of health and sense of 
life which HAND SAPOLIO gives. So turn down something on which he 
makes an extra penny or must “‘work off.’’ Do it gently—just as HAND 
SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle! Some time he will see that a 
delighted customer is more desirable than an extra penny— 


INSIST 


























